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Gutenberg* 
James E. Scripps, Detroit, Mich. 


It is believed that the stamping of 
devices upon paper by the use of an 
engraved stamp and some sort of ink 
has been practiced by the Chinese from 
a very remote period, and was a prac- 
tice probably known to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans. But until the 


beginning of the fifteenth century noth-. 


ing grew out of it. The monks in the 
thickly scattered monasteries of Europe 
found the occupation of transcribing 
books by hand, and drawing and color- 
ing the decorations, a light, pleasant 
pastime, and there was in those days of 
widespread ignorance no demand for 
cheaper or more expeditious methods 
of bookmaking. 

Playing cards came into use about the 
year 1350. Fora long time they were 
printed by hand, or more quickly pro- 
duced with stencil plates and a brush. 
But soon after the year 1400 they began 
to be produced by pressing the paper 
or cardboard upon inked wooden blocks 
upon which the devices were cut in re- 
lief. It was but a step from this to the 
production of religious and other pic- 
tures from designs rudely engraved on 
wooden blocks. The earliest of these 
woodcuts, the date of which is fixed, is 
one representing St Christopher carry- 
ing the infant Jesus across a river, to 
which the date 1423 is appended. It is 
not likely that this was the very earliest 
engraved picture; there may be others 


*Read before the Michigan library association Nov. 
9, 1900. 


existing of greater antiquity but bear- 
ing no date. The St Christopher was 
long in the famous library of Earl Spen- 
cer, an English nobleman and great 
collector of books, but is now, I believe, 
in a private collection at Manchester, 
England. 

Just as the figures 1-4-2-3 were in this 
case engraved on the block with the 
picture, the engraving of letters and 
words was possible, and it soon became 
common to append to the rude wood- 
cuts explanatory inscriptions, some- 
times of considerable length, but all, 
like the lines of the picture, engraved 
in relief upon the wooden block. It was 
probably between the years 1430 and 
1440 that an entire book was first pro- 
duced in this way. It has generally 
been thought that the Biblia Pauperum 
was the first such book, but this is a 
matter of controversy. It is also uncer- 
tain where the Biblia Pauperum was 
originally printed, though it is gener- 
ally believed to have been in Holland. 
Each page was printed from a single 
wooden block upon which pictures and 
reading matter were engraved in about 
equal proportions. This and other 
books of similar character are known 
as block-books, from the fact of each 
page being printed from a single en- 
graved block. In all cases in these 
block-books the paper is printed on but 
one side, which is explained by the im- 
pression being taken, not with a press, 
but by rubbing the back of the paper 
super-imposed upon the inked blocks. 
The Biblia Pauperum was followed 
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about 1440 by a book called the Ars 
Moriendi, which is believed to have 
been printed at Cologne. In this book 
the picturesareof full-page size, and are 
faced by full pages of reading matter, 
but all, like the pictures, printed from 
engraved wooden blocks, one for each 
page. 

Apparently originating in Holland 
at the mouth of the Rhine, the art of 
block-book making seems to have fol- 
lowed up this stream, first to Cologne 
and later to Strassburg, where it was 
taken up by an ingenious inventor 
named John Gutenberg, who was there 
pursuing his trade asa lapidary. Gu- 
tenberg was born in Mayence about the 
year 1400. In the absence of exact data, 
book lovers are celebrating this year 
1900 as the quin-centenary of his birth. 
Owing to some political troubles he left 
Mayence while still a young man, and 
settled in Strassburg, 150 milesfurtherup 
the Rhine. What we know of his history 
is chiefly through thestill extant records 
of two lawsuits to which he was a party, 
both growing out of partnership rela- 
tions. The first of these was the Drit- 
zehn case, tried in Strassburg in 1439. 
Andreas Dritzehn, one of Gutenberg’s 
partners in some then secret enterprise, 
died in that year, and his brothers, be- 
lieving the firm to be engaged in some 
discovery or invention which would 
make the members immensely rich, de- 
manded admission to the firm as heirs 
of the deceased partner. In the trial 
which followed the secret of the firm 
came very near being discovered, or at 
least the probability of it gave Guten- 
berg such uneasiness that he was led 
to destroy a quantity of type and ma- 
chinery to avert such misfortune, for 
there were no patent laws in those days 
to protect inventors. Happily Guten- 
berg won his suit and the secrets of the 
firm were saved from being further 
spread abroad. 

It seems that Gutenberg first took up 
block-book printing. But one book, 
however, of this class exists which is 
known to be of his production. This is 
a Latin grammar entitled Donatus de 
octo Partibus Orationis. It has no il- 
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lustrations but is purely reading mat 
ter. With this publication Gutenberg 
no doubt conceived the idea of en- 
graving the letters on separate pieces 
of wood,so that they might be used suc- 
cessively in different combinations. Of 
course the blocks hitherto engraved 
were available only for the particular 
book for which they were especially 
made. Whensplit up into separate let- 
ters they could be used successively for 
the printing of various books. 

The next step in the invention was 
the use of metal instead of wood for 
the types. At first, no doubt, each 
letter was cut separately, just as the 
wooden types had been. Then it was 
but a step to casting the letters in 
molds. It has been claimed that the 
credit for compounding a metal suitable 
for the purpose and perfecting the art 
of casting is due to Peter Schoeffer, an 
assistant of Gutenberg; but whether this 
be so, or whether the entire invention of 
separate types cast in metal is to be at- 
tributed to Gutenberg himself wil! never 
be certainly known. It is noteworthy, 
however, that the types used by him 
were exceedingly elegant and uniform, 
and he was so careful in the preparation 
of his ink and in the execution of his 
presswork that he at once brought the 
art of printing to the highest degree 
of perfection, insomuch that very little 
improvement in quality of work has 
been made since his day. 

When his invention was fully per- 
fected Gutenberg, some time between 
1444 and 1448, returned to Mayence, his 
birthplace, with the purpose of estab- 
lishing there a printing office and reap- 
ing from the art, as he hoped, an abun- 
dant reward. His first step was to form 
a partnership with a wealthy goldsmith 
named John Fust, who agreed to supply 
the capital needed. It was about the 
year 1450 that the office was finally fitted 
upand theambitious enterprise of print- 
ing the Holy Bible was begun. This 
work required five years. Just as, in 
1455, it was approaching completion, 
and Gutenberg was looking forward to 
a handsome return for his many years 
of arduous labor, study, and anxiety, 
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his crafty partner Fust contrived to 
freeze him out of the firm and seize for 
himself all the expected rich harvest. 
He set up a claim that there had been 
no partnership, but that his advances 
had been of the nature of a loan to 
Gutenberg, and now he demanded im- 
mediate repayment. The second fa- 
mous lawsuit resulted. The assistant, 
Peter Schoeffer, was put on the stand as 
a witness and he testified in Fust’s be- 
half. The wily goldsmith won his suit. 
Of course Gutenberg was unable to re- 
pay the advances and Fust was given 
possession of the office, with all the 
printed sheets, in settlement of the 
debt. Schoeffer for his reward was given 
Fust’s daughter in marriage and in- 
stalled in Gutenberg’s place asa partner 
in the business. Gutenberg had not only 
lost everything he had in the world, but 
his invention was now in other hands 
possessed of sufficient capital to thor- 
ougly utilize it. 

It was very soon after this change 
in the firm that the printed Bible, now 
known as the Mazarine Bible, was ready 
to be put upon the market. Fust took 
a trunk full of the books to Paris where, 
after supplying the nobility and higher 
clergy with copies at about the usual 
prices that manuscript Bibles com- 
manded, he began gradually to lower 
his prices to the means of a less wealthy 
class of customers. The uniformity of 
the copies sold attracted attention and 
necromancy was suspected, and _ nar- 
rowly did the bold speculator escape 
prosecution for witchcraft. 

The Mazarine Bible was in every re- 
spect a magnificent piece of work. It 
was printed in Latin, in two volumes, 
without date, place, or name of printer. 
There are 32 copies known still to be 
in existence, mostly in the great public 
libraries of Europe A copy today, 
when one can be had, commands from 
$15.00C to $25,000. 

While this famous Bible was in pro- 
cess of printing Gutenberg and Fust 
no doubt undertook other less impor- 
tant jobs. One of these was a letter of 
indulgence granted by Pope Nicholas 
V. to those who should contribute to 


the aid of the king of Cyprus in defend- 
ing his territories from the Turks. This 
was printed in 1455, and is a single 
sheet of about letter-paper size. 

The plucky inventor, Gutenberg, de- 
frauded of the work of years, by no 
means gave up in despair, but borrow- 
ing asum of money at once set to work 
fitting up a rival office to the one he 
had before so sucéessfully established. 
There is very good evidence that sev- 
eral books known to bibliophiles were 
the product of this, his second press. 
These include an almanac for the year 
1457; aworkon The Sacrament by Math- 
aeus de Cracovia; aCatholicon, or Latin- 
German dictionary, by Joannes Balbus 
de Janua; a tract by St Thomas Aquinas, 
and possibly some others. But it is 
probable that, like too many other in- 
ventors, Gutenberg was deficient in 
business qualifications and unable alone 
to turn his genius to profitable account. 
He soon found himself unable to com- 
pete successfully with the strong and 
enterprising firm of Fust & Schoeffer, 
and so, after the death of his wife in 
1464, he sold his office and accepted 
some sort of salaried post at the court 
of the archbishop of Mayence. He died 
poor and childless, on Feb. 24, 1468, 
before attaining the scriptural age of 
threescore and ten. 


Dr Higginson on Catalogs 

In a recent lecture Dr Higginson re- 
ferred to some of the many humorous in- 
cidents in libraries for which he thought 
the fearfully nervously exhausted libra- 
rians should be devoutly thankful asa di- 
version in their arduous work. He spoke 
of the present system of catalog clas- 
sification marks as the “extraordinary 
number of races of the alphabets,” which 
he said did not seem to floor the chil- 
dren inthe Cambridge library, of which 
he was a trustee, and in which he liked 
to lend a hand near the catalog and 
delivery desk sometimes, but which 
did disconcert the Harvard professors, 
apparently because they tried to rea- 
son them out, while the children ac- 
cepted them as a matter of fact and 
copied them without question. 
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List of 100 Best Books of 1900 
Dr G. E. Wire, Worcester, Mass. 


1 This list is intended for a small 
(sooov.) library, and excludes all fic- 
tion, both adult and juvenile. 

2 The list closes with Publisher’s 
weekly of Dec. 8, 1900, and includes 
only books published or copyrighted 
in 1900. No new editions of old books 
are included. 

3 The price limit is kept down to 
$3.50 a volume. The list totals some 
$149, or $1.50 a volume without dis- 
count. Leaving out net books, and 
reckoning 25%, which is a low rate for 
all, the average cost is less than $1.10a 
volume. 

4 No known foreign books are in- 
cluded. Particular attention is given to 
that in all books in the arts and sciences. 

5 The proportions have been varied 
from the lists of 1898 and 1899. Reli- 
gion and sociology are different, so is 
natural science. Useful arts includes 
some new and timely books. 

6 Fine arts also varies. Nothing on 
history of literature is given, and Amer- 
ican literature is given prominence. Bi- 
ography follows the idea of giving only 
one or two notable biographies, and 
then putting in some books containing 
sketches of living persons, which are so 
hard to obtain. No Eastern and South 
African questions have been allowed to 
crowd out other topics. One, if not 
both, will be a leading question for 
months to come. A few works on the 
United States and our expansion com- 


plete the list. 

020 Spofford, A. R. A book for all readers. 

ZN N. Y., Putnam, 1goo. D. cl., $2.00. 

028 Stephens, M., and others. Counsel 

ZQU_ upon the reading of books. B. Hough- 
ton, Ig00. D., cl., $1.50. 

029.6 Reeve, J.K. Practical authorship: ... 

ZA Cincinnati Ed. Pub. Co., 1900. 8vo, cl., 
$3.00. 

150 Jastrow, J. Fact and fable in psycol- 

BI ogy. B. Houghton, 1goo. O. cl., $2.00. 

209 Ingram, J. K. Outline of the history of 

D religion. N. Y., Macmillan, Ig00. 12mo, 
cl., $1.25. 

240 Spence, W. Back to Christ: some mod- 

CK _ ern formsof religious thought. Chicago, 


McClurg, 1900. D. cl., $1.09. 
Bacon, L. W., and Northrop, C. A. 
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Young people’s societies. N. Y., Len- 
tillon, 1900. S. cl. (Handbooks for prac- 
tical workers), 50cents. 

Pierson, A.T. Forward movements of 
the last half century. N. Y., Funk, 
1g00. O.cl., $1.50. 

Goodnow, F. L. Politics and adminis- 
tration: a study in government. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1900. D. cl., $1.50. 

Smith, O. J. The coming democracy. 
N. Y., Brandur Co., 1g0oo. D. cl., $1.00. 
McClure, A. K. Our presidents and 
how we make them. N., Y., Harper, 
1g00. O. cl., $2.00. 

Hobson, J. A. Economics of distribu- 
tion. N. Y., Macmillan, Ig00. 12mo, % 
leather. (Citizen’s library of economics, 
politics, and sociology.) $1.25 net. 
Carnegie, A. The gospel of wealth, 
and other timely essays. N. Y., Cen- 
tury Co., 1900. D. cl., $2.00. 
Lloyd,H.D. Acountry without strikes: 
a visit to compulsory arbitration court 
of New Zealand. N. Y., Doubleday & 
Page, 1900. D.cl., $1.00. 

Conner, J. E. Uncle Samabroad. N. Y 
McNally, 1900. D. cl., $1.25. 

Forsyth, G. A. Story of the soldier. 
(Stories of the West series.) N. Y.,Ap- 
pleton, 1900. D. cl., $1.50. 

Baker, J. H. Education and life: pa- 
pers and addresses. N. Y., Longmans, 
1900. D.cl., $1.25. 

Thrasher, N. B. Tuskegee, its story 
and its work. B.Small, 1900. D. cl., 
$1.00. 

Hendrick, F. Railway control by com- 
missions. N.Y., Putnam, Igoo. D. cl., 
$1.00. (Questions of the day series, No. 


96.) 

Turner, A. Ed. Attainment of womanly 
beauty of form and features. N. Y., 
Health Culture Co., 1900. S. cl., $1.00. 
Candee, H. C. How women may earn 


. a living. N. Y., Macmillan, 1goo. 


cl., $1.00. 

Fletcher, A. C. Indian song and story 
from North America. B. Houghton, 
1900. D. cl., $1.50. 

Clodd, E. Story of the alphabet. N. Y., 
Appleton, 1900. S. cl., 40 cents. (Li- 
brary of useful stories.) 

Chambers, G. F. Story of eclipses 
simply told for general readers. N. Y., 
Appleton, Igoo. S.cl., 40 cents. (Library 
of useful stories.) 

Keeler, H. L. Our native trees and 
how to identify them: a popular study 
of their habits and peculiarities. N. Y., 
Scribner’s, 1900. D.cl., $2.00 net. 
Burroughs, J. Squirrels and other fur- 
bearers; illustrated in color after Audu- 
bon, and a frontispiece from life. B. 
Houghton, 1900. D. cl., $1.00. 
Thompson, M. My winter garden: a 
nature lover under southern skies. N.Y., 
Century Co., 1900. D. cl., $1.50. 
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Beard, D.C. Jack of all trades, or new 
ideas for American boys. N. Y., Scrib- 
ner's, 1900. D. cl., $2.00. 

Hasluck, P. N., Ed. Cassell’s cyclo- 
pedia of mechanics; containing receipts, 
processes, and memoranda for work- 
shop use: ... 1 Series. N. Y., Cassell, 
1900. Q. cl., $2.50. 

Byrn, E. W. Progress of invention in 
the 19th century. N. Y., Munn & Co., 
Ig00. O. cl., $3.00. 

Iles, G. Flame, electricity, and the 
camera; man’s progress from the first 
kindling of fire to the wireless telegra- 
phy and the photography of color. N.Y., 
Doubleday, Igoo. O. cl., $2.00 net. 
Miller, F. E. Indian club swinging, one, 
two, and three club juggling. Akron, 
Ohio, Saalfield, 1900. D. cl., $1.00. 
Stitson, J. 8. The human hair: its care 
and preservation; a book for men and 
women. N. Y., Stillwell, 1900. D. cl., 


$1.25. 
aa Hillier, A. Tuberculosis, its nature, 


621.32 
RT 
621.4 
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prevention, and treatment. N. Y., Cas- 
sell, 1900. D. cl., $1.25 net. 

Poole, ©. P. Electric wiring. N. Y., 
Power Pub. Co., 1900. S. leather, $1.00. 
Roberts, E. W. Gas engine handbook; 
a manual of useful information for the 
designer and engineer. Cincinnati, O. 
Gas Engine Pub. Co., 1900. 16mo, cl., 
$1.00. 

Roberts,I.P The farmstead; the mak- 
ing of the rural home, and the layout of 
the farm. N. Y., Macmillan, 1g00. 12mo, 
cl., $1.25. (Rural science series.) 
Fairchild, G.T. Rural wealthand wel- 
fare. Economic principles illustrated 
and applied in farm life. N. Y., Mac- 
millan, 1900. 12mo, cl., $1.25. 

Smythe, W.E. Conquest of Arid Am- 
erica. N. Y., Harper, 1goo. D. cl., $1.50. 
Powell, E. P. Hedges, windbreaks, 
shelters, and live fences. N. Y., Orange 
Judd, 1900. D. cl., 50 cents. 
Oliver,G.W. Plant culture; a working 
handbook of every-day practice for all 
who grow flowering and ornamental 
plants in the garden and greenhouse. 
N.Y., De La Mare, Ig00. 12mo, cl., $1.00. 
Huron, C. E., and Bailey, L. H. Am- 
ateur’s practical garden book; contain- 
ing simplest directions for the growing 
of the commonest things about the house 
and garden. N. Y., Macmillans, 1goo. 
S. cl., $1.00. (Gardencraft series.) 
Winslow, H. M. Concerning cats; my 
ownand some others. B. Lothrop, Igoo. 
O. cl., $1.50. 

Herrick, C. T. First aid to the young 
housekeeper, N. Y., Scribner’s, 1900. 
S: cl., $100. - ° 
Masters, E. T. Book of stitches. N.Y., 
Mansfield, 1900. D. cl., 75 cents. 
Bottone, S.R. Wirelesstelegraphy and 
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Hertzian waves. N. Y., Macmillan, 1goo. 
12mo, cl., $1.00. 

Allsop, F. C. Telephones, their con- 
struction and fitting: ... N.Y., Spon, 
1900. I2mo, cl., $1.25. 

DeVinne, T, L. Practice of typogra- 
phy...the point system, the names, sizes, 
styles, and prices of plain printing types. 
N. Y., Century Co., 1900. D. cl., $2.00 
net. 

Sawyer, S. Secrets of the mail-order 
trade; a practical manual for those em- 
barking in the business of advertising 
and selling goods by mail. N. Y., Saw- 
yer Pub. Co., 1900, 12m0, cl., $1.00. 
Flanders, W. T, Galvanizing and tin- 
ning; a practical treatise on coating with 
tin and zinc; with a special chapter on 
tinning grey iron castings. N. Y., Wil- 
liams, 1900: 8vo, cl., $2.00. 

Chambers, A. B., Ed. Lee’s American 
automobile annual, 1900. A handbook 
for all interested in horseless vehicles. 
Chicago, Laird & Lee, 1900. S. leather, 
$1.50. 

Hiscox,G.D. Horseless vehicles, auto- 
mobiles and motor cycles, operated by 
steam, hydro-carbon, electric and pneu- 
matic motors. N.Y., Henley, 1900. 8vo, 
cl., $2.00. 

Vinall, J. W.T. Art and how to study 
it; a handbook for teachers and stu- 
dents. N. Y., Warne, 1Igoo. D.cl., $1.00. 
Fetherstone, F. C. A guide to pyrog- 
raphy or wood burning; for the use of 
students andamateurs. Phil. F. Weber, 
Igo0. 12mo, cl., 60 cents. 

Nye, A. C. Furniture designing and 
draughting. N.Y., Comstock, Igoo. PIl., 
O. cl., $2.00. 

Paltridge,G. H. Photographic instruc- 
tion text. Chicago, Photo-text press, 
1900. D.cl., $1.00. 

Boise,O. B. Harmony made practical: 
a comprehensive treatise. N. Y., Schir- 
mer, 1900. D. cl., $1.25. 

Strang, L. C. Celebrated comedians 
of light opera and musical comedy in 
America. B. Paige, 1goI-[1g900] S. cl., 
$1.50. 

Strang, L.C. Prima donnas and sou- 
brettes of light opera and musical com- 
edy in America. B. Paige & Co., Igo0. 
D cl., $1.50. 

Fyles, F. The theatre and its people. 
N. Y., Doubleday, Page & Co., 1900. D. 
cl., $1.25. 

Colling, T. C. Cricket. N. Y., Cassell, 
1g00. S.cl.,75 cents. (Sports’ library.) 
McCarthy, E. Familiar fish, their hab- 
its and capture; a practical book on 
fresh water game fish. N.Y., Appleton, 
1900. D. cl., $1.50. 

Meiklejohn, J. Art of writing English; 
a manual for students; with chapters 
on paraphrasing, essay writing, precise 
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writing, punctuation, and other matters. 
N. Y., Appleton, 1g00. D. cl., $1.50. 
Alden, «. M. Art of debate. N. Y., 
Holt, 1900. D. cl., $1.00 net. 

Addison, D.D. The clergy in Ameri- 
can life and letters. N. Y., Macmillan, 
Ig00. D.cl.,$1.25. (National studiesin 
American letters.) 

Hartshorne, G., Comp. In the sweet- 
ness of childhood; poems of mother 
love. B. Estes, 1g00. D. cl., $1.50 
Markham, E. C. The man withthe hoe, 
and other poems. N. Y., Doubleday & 
M Clure, tg00. Sq. O. cl., $2.00. 
Cranshaw, W.H. Literary interpreta- 
tion of life. N. Y., Macmillan, Igoo. 
16mo, cl., $1.00. 

Roosevelt, T. The strenuous life; es- 
says and addresses. N.Y.,Century Co., 
1g00. D.cl., $1.50. 

Pierson, A. T. Seed thoughts for pub- 
lic speakers. N. Y., Funk, 1900. D.cl., 


$1.50. 
Slocum, J. Sailing alone around the 
world. N. Y., Century, Igoo. O. cl., 
$2.00 


Jones, M.C. European travel for wo- 
men: notes and suggestions. N. Y., 
Macmillan, 1goo. D. half leather, $1.00. 
Caddick, H. A white woman in Central 
Africa. N.Y., Cassell, 1900. D.cl., $1.25. 
James,G.W. Inand around the Grand 
Cafiyon: the Grand Cajfiyon of the Colo- 
rado river in Arizona. B., Little, Igoo. 
O. cl., $3.00. 

Curtis, W. E. Between the Andes and 
the ocean: ... Chicago, Stone, 1g00. O. 
cl., $2.50. 

George, H., Jr. Life of Henry George. 
N. Y., Doubleday & McClure, 1g00. O. 
cl., $1.50. 

Howells, W. D. Literary friends and 
acquaintance: a personal retrospect of 
American authorship. N. Y., Harper, 
Ig00. O. cl., $2.50. 

Moody, W.R. Life of D. L. Moody, by 
his son ... official authorized edition. 
N. Y., Revell, 1900. O. cl., $2.50. 
Peacock, V. T. Famous American 
belles of the roth century. Philadelphia, 
Lippincott, 1901-[1900]. O. cl., $3.00. 
Pond, J. Eccentricities of genius; 
memories of famous men and women of 
the platform and the stage. N. Y., Dil- 
lingham, Igoo. O. cl., $3.50. 

Larned, J. N. History of England for 
the use of schools and academies. B. 
Houghton, 1goo, D. half-leather. $1.25 
net. 

Lee, G. C. Source-book of English his- 
tory; leading documents with illustrative 
material from contemporary writers, and 
a bibliography of sources. N. Y., Holt, 
Igoo. O.cl., $2.00 net. 

Colquhon, A. R, Russia against India. 
N. Y., Harper's, 1900. D.cl., $1.50. 
Noble, E. Russia and the Russians. 
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B. Houghton, goo. D. cl., $1.50. 
Renisch, P.S. World politics at end of 
Igth century, as influenced by the orien- 
tal situation. N. Y., Macmillan, 1goo. 
D. cl., $1.25. (Citizen’s library of eco- 
nomics, politics, and sociology.) 
Hannah,I.C. A brief history of east- 
ern Asia. N. Y., Putnam, goo. D.cl., 
$2.00. 

Scidmore, E. R. China the long-lived 
empire. N.Y., Century Co., 1900. 12mo, 
cl., $2.50. 

Will, A. S. World crisisin China. Bal- 
timore, Murphy, Igoo. D. cl., $1.00. 
Krause, A. Story of the Chinese crisis, 
with a specially prepared map, and a 
plan of Pekin. N. Y., Cassell, 1900. D. 
cl., $1.00. 

Wildman, R. China’s open door; a 
sketch of Chinese life and history. B. 
Lothrop, Igoo. _D. cl., $1.50. 

Hubbard, R. B. United States in the 
far east; or modern Japan and the Ori- 
ent. Richmond, Va., Johnson, 1900. D. 
cl., $2.00. 

Ashe, E.O., M. D. Besieged by the 
Boers: a diary of life and events in Kim- 
berley during the siege. N. Y., Double- 
day, Igoc. D.cl., $1.25. 

Churchill, W. L. S. Ian Hamilton’s 
march; with extracts from the diary of 
Lieutenant H. Frankland, a prisoner of 
war at Pretoria. N. Y., Longmans, Igoo. 
D. cl., $1.50. 

Davis,R.H. With both armiesin South 
Africa. N. Y., Scribner, 1900. D. cl., 
$1.50. 

Hillegas, H.C. Boers in war: the story 
of the British-Boer war of 1899-1900, as 
seen from the Boer side, with a descrip- 
tion of the men and methods of the re- 
publican armies. N. Y., Appleton, Igoo. 
D. cl., $1.50. 

Ralph, J. Toward Pretoria: a record 
of the war between Briton and Boer to 
the relief of Kimberley. Pe ee oe 
Stokes, 1900. D. cl., $1.50. 

Eggleston, E. Transit of civilization 
from England to America in the 17th 
century. N.Y., Appleton, Igo1 [1900]. 
O. cl., $1.50. 

Baker, R.S. Our new prosperity. N.Y. 
Doubleday & McClure, Igoo. D. cl., 
$1.25. 

Reid, W. Problems of expansion as 
considered in papers and addresses. 
N. Y., Century Co., 1900. D. cl., $1.50. 
Titherington, R. H. History of the 
Spanish-American war of 1898, with di- 
agrams and index. N. Y.; Appleton, 
Igoo. D. cl., $1.50. 


The index to Vol. 5 of Pusiic Lrsra- 
RIES will be issued with the February 
number of the magazine. 
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How to Interest Schools in the Li- 
brary 
Mary E. Sargent, Medford, Mass. 


I trust I may be pardoned a few 
words of explanation, as when it was 
proposed to me to give a short talk on 
the work with the schools, my experi- 
ence as to results was the topic which I 
understood to be suggested, a division 
of the subject on which I feel less in- 
competent to speak than the one after- 
ward given me, namely: How to start 
the work, interest the teachers, etc., for 
having found very little trouble in in- 
teresting the teachers, I hardly know 
how to deal with this phase of the sub- 
ject; but if I may be allowed to give 
some of my own experiences, perhaps 
without being too tiresome I can deal 
a little with both topics. 

Our work, purely experimental, be- 
gan in 1894 in one school, with the de- 
sire to interest a few teachers only at 
first. We were necessarily restricted in 
the number of books to be loaned, as 
the library age limit being 14 there 
were in the library few books suitable 
for our desired purpose. Also in a 
conservative, quiet place like Medford, 
which has been compared to Mrs Gas- 
kell’s Cranford, it seemed best to work 
slowly. 

A recently expressed opinion, This 
is the children’s age, and all things are 
subservient to their wishes, had not 
been cordially accepted with us, the 
elders evidently feeling that the young 
people could well afford to wait, little 
realizing that with much that is called 
juvenile literature flooding the market 
the children are overwhelmed with a 
vast number of books, which, though 
classed as harmless, fail to be at all 
stimulating to their mental growth and 
furnish no inspiration for true life and 
character. There is no question that 
very much harm is done by ill-advised 
reading, and certain it is that not num- 
ber but equality are essentiat to form 
intelligence and character. A discrim- 
inating selection is more than ever nec- 
essary, and it is with the quite young 
children that the work should begin, 


not by proscribing certain books as un- 
fit, but by placing better ones within 
reach; thus laying the foundation fora 
taste for good reading among those who 
are to be our future men and women. 
The need is not for a great variety, 
but for several copies of only the best 
in different departments of literature. 
These books need often to be replaced, 
as they necessarily become much worn 
and defaced by constant use. This in- 
volves a great expense which many 
communities do not feel justified in as- 
suming, and very much missionary la- 
bor and many object lessons are re- 
quired to convince them that the money 
expended will be returned fourfold in 
the better and more law-abiding citi- 
zens we aim to make. 

In our profession we have rare op- 
portunities to study human nature, and 
if we have enthusiasm, perseverance, 
and full faith in our mission, we shall 
soon learn the best way to influence the 
powers that be to aid us in carrying out 
our ideas. Flattery, diplomacy, tact 
and argument are all justifiable tools to 
be employed. Some teachers accept 
cordially the necessary extra work, on 
account of the interest they feel in the 
best good of the children under their 
care; others must be convinced that the 
books sent are to aid them in their work, 
either as an incentive to the children to 
learn to read the books offered, or as a 
reward for good conduct. If one fails 
to receive satisfactory results with the 
teachers, the superintendent of schools 
or members of the school committee 
must be influenced, or even the influ- 
ence of some of the parents can be 
brought to bear upon this subject. In 
all this work the personal equation gives 
the best results. Fortunately, with us 
the superintendent and the school com- 
mittee are so heartily in accord with 
our undertaking, that after the first few 
experiments the teachers were led to 
see the benefit, not only to the scholars 
but to themselves, and cheerfully wel- 
comed the unavoidable work it entailed. 
The books are now sent to all but the 
kindergartens and the high school, the 
teachers in the latter department mak- 
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ing their own choice of books. The 
expense of transportation is assumed 
by the school committee and paid for 
from the school appropriation. 

The value of the work can best be 
shown by the following extracts from 
a recent report of the superintendent of 
schools: 

“To avery limited extent only can we 
furnish material for reading inthe school 
department. 

We are able to give just enough to 
teach them how to read understand- 
ingly a very few things, and then we 
must either stop and trust our good ad- 
vice may be sufficient to develop the 
intelligent reading habit, or else we may 
goastep further and find some other 
means for bringing good reading be- 
fore the children. Fortunately from the 
public library we are able to place be- 
fore our school children a variety of 
reading matter from which they may 
safely choose, thus giving them plenty 
of exercise in reading, and also train- 
ing them in choosing for themselves 
from a limited supply. This training 
in discrimination will be of inestimable 
value to the children when they have 
left the schools and are thrown on their 
own resources. 

The children have free access to the 
books sent, are permitted to read them 
in the schoolroom after their lessons 
are learned, to take them home for their 
own reading, or for other members of 
the family. In this way each of our 
66 schoolrooms becomes a branch li- 
brary,and more homes are reached than 
could be possible in any other way. 
Very often parents who have never even 
thought of the matter at all have be- 
come patrons of the library, in this way 
bringing to homes that saw no eleva- 
ting literature a higher class of reading. 
The taste tor reading and the reading 
habit, if formed at all, is developed be- 
fore the age of 14; so our librarian takes 
as much pains to select and distribute 
suitable books to the primary grades as 
to the grammar. The old idea of con- 
ducting a public library was to keep 
children away from it as much as possi- 
ble lest the books should be worn out. 
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The result was that the habit of con- 
sulting the library was not formed in 
childhood, and with the exception of 
those who were studious by nature, the 
young men and women were not gener- 
ally patrons. This cannot fail to be rad- 
ically changed by the present plan of 
bringing the library and school together. 
We believe the work the public library 
is accomplishing through the schools is 
of great value, and that the city is to be 
congratulated in having so valuable a 
department of its educational work.” 

When last year for lack of funds it 
was found necessary to curtail the work 
somewhat, I received letters from Mr 
Morss, the superintendent, and some of 
the teachers, regretting the necessity of 
the step. Selections from these letters 
are as follows: 

It is with great regret that we have 
learned that it will be necessary for you 
to curtail the work done with our 
schools, which has been of such un- 
doubted value that we hoped to see it 
extended. No one not in daily contact 
with children can estimate the value 
of this training in “choice.” Turn a 
child loose in a large library without 
proper training and he is confused, and 
the chances are that he will not make 
the best use of his opportunities. The 
small and well-selected sets of books 
sent to the schoolroom give him prac- 
tice in selection that fits him for the 
larger privileges offered by the library 
itself. We trust you will restore as 
soon as possible the privileges that you 
can now give us only partially. 

One teacher writes: From observa- 
tion of my own pupils I find that there 
has been a steady growth of interest in 
the reading of a better class of books 
than formerly. This is particularly no- 
ticeable among the boys. I know, too, 
that the children are making. more use 
of the library in looking up things for 
themselves. I make it a point every 
now and then to refer to some interest- 
ing book, gr to some incident in history, 
biography, etc., and it almost invari- 
ably happens that someone goes to the 
library in quest of that particular book, 
or for more information in regard to 
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the question under consideration. They 
are also learning to make practical ap- 
plication of what they read in a man- 
ner that is very pleasing to me. One 
pleasant feature of the work is, that the 
talk and discussions over the various 
books by the real book-lovers, gradually 
arouses the interest of those children 
who have never cared to read, and at 
last they begin to call for books for their 
own use. I can realize the great care 
and labor that this work involves on 
you; but it seems to me that you will 
be in part repaid by the knowledge that 
most surely a love for reading is stead- 
ily growing among the children. 
Another writes: Many ofthe children 
have read books, because they were near 
at hand, of an entirely different type 
than they would have selected of their 
own choice. So I believe the books 
have had anelevating influence, and the 
pupils have come to know and appre- 
ciatea higher class of literature,and the 
influence of the reading shows in their 
work. The selections sent have been 
varied and excellent: adventure, his- 
tory, travel, poetry, nature, folk and 
fairy lore—the stories which all chil- 
dren crave—have been carefully chosen. 
In the course of a year, the reading of 
a half dozen well-chosen books makes 
animpression. The child who inherits 
or acquries a taste for good books has 
friends and pleasures within reach. I 
should be very sorry to have this im- 
portant work discontinued or curtailed, 
and think the loss would be keenlv felt. 
We sendtoeach schoolroom 12 books, 
selected at the library, with record book 
on the outside of each package. On the 
book is the name of teacher and school; 
inside are the author and short title of 
each book loaned, with space for names 
of scholars, date loaned and returned, 
which latter are entered by the teacher; 
these are returned every six weeks and 
another set substituted. With each set 
of books we deem it quite essential to 
include at least one book of poetry, 
hoping to help thereby to the education 
of the feelings, a form of culture which 
is also needful for the complete human 
being, having a tendency to lift him out 
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of his dull, prosaic and material life. 
In this connection, in closing, I would 
like to quote from Prof. Charles Eliot 
Norton: 

The child who shall have learned to 
care for simple poetry in verse, the 
youth who shall have been taught to ap- 
preciate more or less fully the beauty in 
Shakespeare, or in any of the splendid 
succession of the greater English poets, 
will have had his perceptions and his 
imagination roused to a degree which 
will enable him in some measure to feel 
the significance of the beauty embodied 
in the proportions of the Greek temple, 
in the forms of the Athenian and Flor- 
entine sculpture, in the design of the 
Gothic cathedral, in the color of Venice, 
in the melody of Mozart, in the sym- 
phony of Beethoven. If he can be 
taught to recognize and to feel the true 
significance of these things he will have 
been taught the lesson of shaping his 
own work, whatever it may be, into the 
most perfect form which his imagina- 
tion can conceive for it, and in thus 
shaping his own work he will be shap- 
ing his own character and life to make 
them more beautiful, and thus to bring 
them into conformity with the ideal of 
his mind. I think it is Goethe who says: 
The beautiful is greater than the good; 
to which Mill adds: It includes the good 
adds something to it, is the good made 
perfect. 

Mr Kraege, principal of an industrial 
school for boys in the West, truly says: 
“Libraries have rightfully performed 
their mission when they have inculcated 
the love of good books,” and that libra- 
ries and reading-rooms may be made 
one of the most potent agents in the 
reformation of juvenile delinquents. It 
is well worth much effort and self-sacri- 
fice to bring about such a result, and it 
is to be hoped that none will be de- 
terred from putting their whole soul into 
this much needed work by the reported 
discouraging discussion of the subject 
at the recent New York state library 
club 


The National Educational associa- 
tion will meet July 8, tgo1 in Detroit. 
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TueE library activities of the past 
year are too great and too widespread 
to allow of an extended review, and 
too well known to need it. But the 
conditions were never so hopeful as 
now, and “the true library spirit” is 
working its way gradually but surely 
in all directions. The outlook for Igo! 
is most encouraging and Pusiic LiBrRa- 
RIES bids good cheer to all co-workers 
for the coming year. 


A MEMBER from each state associa- 
tion has been appointed by the pres- 
ident of the A. L. A.to represent the 
interests of the latter in the various 
state associations. It is earnestly hoped 
that this appointment will not be re- 
ceived in a merely perfunctory way, but 
that the persons so appointed will take 
it upon themselves to lay before each 
meeting of the state associations the 
scope, aim, purpose and advantages of 
the larger association to everyone in- 
terested in library work, but particularly 
to the trustees. There is certainly a 
mission to this latter class. The great- 
est need of library education is to be 
found in their ranks. Many a librarian 
would find larger opportunities for use- 
fuless, and even so much less arduous 
labor, if she was surrounded by a board 
of trustees who were live interested 
members of the A. L. A. 

Pusiic LrsprariEs has urged from its 
first number the employment by the 
A. L. A. of a paid secretary or repre- 
sentative to meet with the various state 
associations, and present the advan- 
tages of membership in the A. L. A. 
to those not in touch with its spirit. 
Such a step has not yet been taken, 
and in the meantime, for it will come 
later, these lately-appointed state rep- 
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resentatives should take up the work 
in earnest, and see to it that the trustees 
and others receive the proper encour- 
agement to become members and at- 
tend the meetings of the A. L. A. 


SPECIAL attention is called to the 
proceedings of the National associa- 
tion of state librarians at the récent 
meeting in Harrisburg, Pa. A perusal 
of the papers given impresses one with 
the earnestness and high purpose of 
those who prepared them. The spirit 
and results of this meeting are subjects 
of gratification to those who are deeply 
interested in carrying forward the pur- 
poses and aims of librarianship, and 
give rise to the earnest wish that more 
and more all the state libraries of the 
country may grow up to the standard 
that was set forth at the Harrisburg 
meeting. 

To the public librarians of the various 
states, whose state libraries are as yet 
untouched by the true library spirit, 
belongs the duty of awakening in the 
minds of those connected with these 
institutions a better appreciation of the 
obligations which they have taken upon 
themselves, when they have assumed 
the responsibilities connected with the 
positions. We are glad to note that 
the next meeting will be held at the 
same time and place as the A. L. A. 
meeting. There is a distinct advan- 
tage to the state librarians in mingling 
with other librarians, both as to what 
they will receive and in impressing on 
the minds of these others that the state 
libraries are no longer to be regarded 
as the political plum in a frequent game 
of battledoor and shuttlecock, and that 
where such a condition does exist, 
it is over the protest and against the 
wishes of the state librarians them- 
selves. It is to be greatly regretted 
that no larger number of state libra- 
rians were present at Harrisburg, but 
certainly it cannot but be that the im- 
petus then and there given to the work 
will gather a larger number at the meet- 
ing in Waukesha next July. 


AN action worthy of imitation was 
that taken by the public library board 
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of the town of Muncie,Ind. The will of 
George W. Spilker of that city gave to 
the board his residence and the ground 
attached, the whole valued at $10,000, 
for a public library building, with cer- 
tain conditions and restrictions. The 
building was not well suited for li- 
brary purposes, the grounds were small, 
and the conditions ratherexacting. So 
the library board made an adjustment 
with Mr Spilker’s heir, who gave the 
city $6000 in lieu of the terms of the 
will. This money has been set aside as 
a building fund, and will finally be used 
for that purpose. 

This seems to be a much more ra- 
. tional action than taking the building 
and, after spending money and time in 
trying to make it suitable for library 
purposes, to have the full administra- 
tion of the library hampered by lack 
of convenience, poor but necessary 
arrangement of departments, and other 
insurmountable difficulties, because the 
building never was intended for a li- 
brary, and will not lend itself to such 
purposes without almost entire recon- 
struction. Of course it is not always 
an easy or a proper thing to receive a 
gift on condition that it is suitable, but 
still the action of Muncie toward the 
gift of Mr Spilker is eminently proper 
and to the best advantage of the li- 
brary. 


Jupce Danie Fish, secretary of the 
Minneapolis public library board, has 
compiled a pamphlet of 135 pages on 
Lincoln literature, a bibliographical ac- 
count of books and pamphlets relating 
to Abraham Lincoln. It was the inten- 
tion to include in this list only such 
publications as may be properly classed 
as literature, to the exclusion of that 
mass of single-page prints which shed 
no light of importance upon either the 
life or character of Mr Lincoln, and 
which were the results of momentary 
outbursts of the emotion of the hour; 
neither is the periodical material found 
in Poole included. 

It is not intended as a complete bibli- 
ography, yet at the same time it includes 
perhaps the most complete collection 
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pertaining to any American. It con- 
tains some 800 titles, with data of each 
so clear and comprehensive that the 
student may gain a clear idea from the 
entry of the material presented, not al- 
ways an easy thing in such collections. 

A limited number of copies are 
printed, which may be had from the 
Minneapolis public library at $3.25, post- 
paid. 


THE proceedings of the National ed- 
ucational association for the meeting of 
1900 have been issued in a bound vol- 
ume of 809 pages. The report was pre- 
pared by Irwin Sheppard, secretary of 
the N.E.A. The papers of the various 
departments are given in full, together 
with the discussions of the various top- 
ics of interest. Among the papers of 
special value are the following: 

The small college: 1) Its work in 
the past, by Pres. Wm. O. Thompson 
(p. 61); 2) Its future, by Pres. Wm. R. 
Harper (p. 67). The state university, 
by Pres. Joseph Swain (p. 106). 

The problem of the south, by Booker 
T. Washington (p. 114). 

The status of education at the close 
of the century, by Dr Nicholas Murray 
Butler, with discussion by Pres. Eliot 
and Dr Wm. T. Harris (p. 196). 

Alcohol, physiology, and superin- 
tendence, by Dr W. O. Atwater, with 
following discussion (p. 250). 


Obligations and opportunities of 


scholarship in the south, by Pres. Ed- 


win A. Alderman. 

Educational progress during the year, 
which was the last public address of the 
late Dr B. A. Hinsdale (p. 312). 

Other papers of unusual value will be 
found in the various department pro- 
ceedings, especially in the departments 
of normal schools, business, library, ed- 
ucation of defectives and Indian edu- 
cation. 

Librarians will be interested in the 
proceedings of the Library section. 
The papers are all strong and the dis- 
cussions are to the point. Small libra- 
ries will find this report valuable as a 
source of reference for educational 
topics. 
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Preliminary statement 


The Publishing board of the asso- 
ciation has been actively engaged in 
formulating plans and discussing de- 
tails for the printed catalog scheme 
proposed at the Montreal meeting. 
Before making a definite announce- 
ment, however, of what they propose, 
they desire to have asa surer basis for 
their discussions a clearer idea of the 
~ support which the undertaking is likely 
toreceive. If about the following con- 
ditions are fulfilled would you find it 
for your advantage to buy the cards, 
either by subscribing to the entire 
series published, or by selecting the 
titles which you wish to use? 

1 Cards for currect American and 
English books published by the princi- 
pal American publishers and English 
publishers having American houses or 
regular agents in this country, the list 
of publishers to be a definite one, and 
the cards to include all of the new pub- 
lications of these publishers, and to be 
issued weekly or oftener. 

2 Cards for foreign books, includ- 
ing English publications not regularly 
handled on this side the Atlantic, 
and books in foreign languages. The 
books cataloged will include all re- 
cent books currently imported by the 
leading New York importers. 

3 Cards for other current American 
books and earlier American and foreign 
books received by three or four large 
American libraries. 

Subscriptions to be made for the 
whole of any of the above three series, 
or for selected titles in each series. 

A brief title-a-line list to be issued 
at frequent intervals, covering all of 
the titles cataloged, and these probably 
to be cumulative. 

The price to be not more e than 5 cents 
a title for the first series, 10 cents a 
title for the second, and I5 cents a title 
for the third, with substantially lower 
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prices to those who subscribe for all 
the cards in either series. Additional 
cards to be furnished at a price based 
on actual cost of production and dis- 
tribution, which cannot exceed I cent 
per card, and will be much less on ad- 
vance orders for quantities. 

Please state which cards will be most 
useful to you, and whether the prices 
mentioned would be in any instances 
prohibitive; please state also if possi- 
ble, about how many titles you ordi- 
narily add to the library each year of 
current American and English books, 
and of recently published books in 
foreign languages. Please also state 
whether your library was one of those 
indicating at the Montreal meeting an 
expectation to subscribe in whole or in 
part, and if not, whether you would 
expect to be a subscriber. 

A. L. A. PuBLisHInG BOARD. 

10% Beacon St., Boston. 


An Extract from a Letter 


I did enjoy Pustic LipraRIEs so much 
this time, every bit of it. I had a good 
laugh over the article on Women’s 
clubs, they have so tried my patience 
this winter. Full service for them is a 
hobby with our library, and I have rid- 
den it so hard that I shall soon have to 
be laid up for repairs. One woman 
asked for something on Savonarola 
about whom she was to wax eloquent 
for a literary society. She confided to 
me that she knew nothing about him 
excepting that he was a Greek classical 
writer. Alas! that one should some- 
times confess too much. 

Another woman who was called on 
to immortalize George Eliot knew 
naught of Adam Bede, and asked for 
Poyser’s philosophy. How are we to 
keep quiet and not tell them—Go to! 
What a quantity of misinformation is 
being spread about by a whimsical lot 
of people who do not appreciate the 
digging and delving poor librarians do 
for them. ‘ 
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Fiction Reading 

From all the data obtainable it is a 
moderateand conservative estimate that 
66%4 per cent of all books circulated 
from public libraries are works of fic- 
tion. One library (Hartford) gives to 
fiction 73 per cent; another 70 per cent; 
another 65 per cent; others between 
these given. Therefore it is fair to es- 
timate fiction as possessing two-thirds 
of the patronage of libraries. 

The question then arises is fiction 
reading an evil or a benefit to the pub- 
lic? The answer to the question will 
either sustain or condemn public libra- 
ries, for if it is an evil, then two-thirds 
of the people are injured to one-third 
benefited. If it isa benefit, then all the 
public are benefited. 

If you can judge from the attitude of 
those in charge of libraries, the libra- 
rians, the delegates to library conven- 
tions, etc., and the deprecatory and re- 
gretful remarks they make as to the 
prevalence of fiction reading, you have 
some reason to suppose that in their 
judgment fiction reading is more or less 
an evil. We read and hear of the ef- 
forts being constantly made by those 
in charge of libraries to turn the cur- 
rent from fiction to other kinds of read- 
ing, but we do not learn of any marked 
success in that direction. Indeed, those 
in a position to judge are confident that 
novel reading is on the increase, and 
very much so. In the last five years 
particularly there seems to have been 
almost a mania for fiction. Libraries are 
classified now as good or bad accord- 
ingly as they keep all the new books of 
fiction or not; at least we have heard 
them so classified many times. It is not 
any one class either that demands fic- 
tion; all classes share init. The most 
refined and intelligent, as well as the 
most common and ignorant—only dif- 
fering as to the kind—either Churchill 
and Ford and Jones or Southworth and 
Stevens and Corelli. It is undoubtedly 
the library movement of the past 10 
years which has swept over the country, 
and the facilities thus brought within 
the reach of the people, that has much 
to do with this result. 
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It becomes, therefore, all the more 
important to us who are engaged in li- 
brary work to be able to answer the 
question whether fiction reading is an 
evil or not. To us it seems uncertain 
whether evil or good predominates as 
the result of novel reading. There are 
evils connected with it undoubtedly. 
The novel reader cares for nothing else. 
All his spare time is given to it. He 
becomes like the card-player and the 
gambler—infatuated. He loses his taste 
for society and is contented with his 
book. He is an opium eater in another 
form. Novel reading promotes seden- 
tary habits, itinjures the eyesight, it pro- 
motes dyspepsia, it injures the nerves, 
it creates headaches, it interferes with 
study, it creates sleeplessness, it hin- 
ders industry,etc. On the other hand, 
itis an amusement. People turn to it 
as other people turn to golf or tennis 
or theaters. People havea right to be 
amused, and if they are taxed to sup- 
port libraries they have a right to de- 
mand from them what they want in the 
way of books. Then it cannot be denied 
that novels are instructive; they reveal 
the human mind, the human character, 
the emotions better than our own ob- 
servation may do. Some of them teach 
history. Some teach morality. Some 
show us how to avoid evil and how to 
cling to good things. Some, alas! do 
none of these things, but defile all who 
touch them. 

A hundred years have brought great 
changes in libraries as well as in every- 
thing else. Practically a hundred years 
ago there were no novels; that is in the 
sense we understand novels; there were 
works of imagination, like Shakespeare 
and the other poets; but only Fielding 
and Richardson and Smallet and Sterne, 
and a few others, were known as novel- 
ists. Nowthe world is full of them, the li- 
braries are predominated by their works. 
Perhaps it is the spirit of the age, per- 
haps it is necessary, a part of evolution; 
perhaps it is to be encouraged instead 
of discouraged. Who will tell? There 
may be another step higher up to which 
this leads. Who knows? 

It is said that the voice of the people, 
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a nation’s voice, is more apt to be right 
than that of the wisest man in it, and so 
we may be wrong—we who think we 
know what the public ought to read— 
maybe we are wrong in condemning the 
public for reading fiction. 
H. S. THorne, 
Fort Hamilton, N. Y. 


The Public Library No Substitute for 
that of the Sunday-school 


There is no doubt that the character 
of the Sunday-school library has under- 
gone a very decided change. 

The old-fashioned library book, with 
its story of impossible and morbidly 
good little boys and girls who would 
rather put their pennies in missionary 
boxes than spend them for candy, and 
who died young, making a set farewell 
speech to their wicked companions, the 
volume appropriately closing with the 
picture of a little grave and a group of 
mourners, is a thing of the past. 

The modern Sunday-school library 
book, while not distinctively religious, 
teaches a wholesome moral lesson, au- 
thor and publisher combining to pro- 
duce a bright, attractive volume. There 
are many reasons why the public library 
cannot be a substitute for that of the 
Sunday-school. 

1 They move in different spheres. 
The public library is seldom supplied 
with the class of books that make up 
the bulk of the library of the Sunday- 
school. 

2 Many books are admitted into the 
public library that it would not be 
wholesome for young people to read. 

3 The public library makes no pro- 
vision for the smaller children, the boys 
and girls under 10 and 12 and the little 
tots in the infant class. In many libra- 
ries no one under I2can have a card for 
the taking out of books. 

4 There are many who cannot have 
access to the public library. They live 
in small and remote places and do not 
enjoy the privileges and advantages of 
the cities and larger towns. Even in 
large cities the Sunday-school library is 
a convenience and advantage to many. 
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The public library is an immense 
power, and supplies an_ intellectual 
stimulus to multitudes of people, but 
that is no reason for closing up the li- 
braries in our Sunday-schools. 

The Mississippi river, grand and great 
as it is, cannot take the place of the 
numberless little rills that turn the 
wheels of thousands of mills, and give 
drink to cattle upon 10,000 farms. 

We want the Mississippi and we also 
want the brook that flows through the 
meadow, and the rivulet that trickles 
down the mountain side; we need the 
public library, and we also need the 
modest little library of the Sunday- 
school. Closing up these libraries 
would be like drying up all the little 
streams, ponds, and springs in the whole 
country, and depending alone upon a 
few great rivers. 

It cannot bedone; hundreds of thou- 
sands of little hands would go up in 
protest, and one tremendous cry from 
the backwoods of Maine to the new- 
born hamlet in some far-off western ter- 
ritory would go up for the re-enthrone- 
ment of the Sunday-school library.— 
The Sunday-school Library Bulletin. 


Trade Catalogs in Libraries 
To Editor of Pustic LIBRARIES: 

We have made a collection of trade 
catalogs in our library along the line 
suggested by Mr Dewey’s article in the 
December Pusiic LispRARigEs and have 
found them exceedingly valuable. 

We have made two collections dur- 
ing the year which have been very help- 
ful to us; one of catalogs of eastern 
colleges, which was in great demand by 
students, and the other of the illustrated 
guide books issued by railroads, which 
were used during the summer by peo- 
ple going away on their vacations, and 
which will be used throughout the year 
in our work with the schools. We have 
circulated the decorated paper book 
covers among the teachers for their art 
work and they have found them so val- 
uable that we shall mount them in the 
near future.- 

Mase. TeEmpLeE, Librarian. 
Public library, North Adams, Mass. 











What Books Should the State Library Aim to Get? 


Proceedings of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Librarians 


The third annual meeting of the Na- 
tional association of State librarians 
convened at Harrisburg, Pa., in the Su- 
preme court room, Tuesday p.m.Novem- 
ber 20. Chairman C. B. Galbreath, state 
librarian of Ohio, called the meeting to 
order and introduced Dr George E. 
Reed, state librarian of Pennsylvania, 
who in the absence of Gov. Stone de- 
livered the address of welcome. Dr 
Reed had many good things to say of 
the commonwealth in extending Penn- 
sylvania’s greeting. Inhis response Mr 
Galbreath spoke of the interesting his- 
tory of the Keystone state, pointed out 
the things that would especiallyimpress 
visiting librarians, and paid a tribute to 
the enlightened philanthropy of An- 
drew Carnegie. 

John Thompson, of Philadelphia Free 
library, and a member of the newly 
organized library commission of Penn- 
sylvania, delivered a characteristic ad- 
dress, which he concluded with an ap- 
peal to state librarians to aid in securing 
in their respective states legislation fa- 
vorable to library extension. He was 
followed by William N. Frew, member 
of the State library commission, and 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Carnegie library of Pittsburg, who 
gave a most interesting account of Mr 
Carnegie’s work in the city of Pittsburg. 
After interchange of greetings the asso- 
ciation adjourned to meet on Wednes- 
day morning. 

Wednesday morning’s session 
_ The first session opened with a paper 
on 
What books should the state library aim 
to get? 
Maud Thayer, Illinois 

The manner of getting is not men- 
tioned, but we will consider the two 
regular ways, those of exchange and 
purchase. If the librarian is diligent 
he may suggest in many cases that the 
state library is the proper repository for 
this set of books—or that collection. 
Acquisitiveness is a necessary quality 
in a librarian. 

The rich opportunity with which the 
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state library is endowed in the matter of 
exchange makes an interesting phase 
in the building of it. As the Congres- 
sional library stands to congress, so 
does the state library in the furnishing 
of material to the law-making part of the 
state government. We must furnish sta- 
tistics, laws, precedents. 

By exchange with other states and 
governments is much information ac- 
quired. 

We must have a complete file of our 
own state publications. I wonder if I 
am not safein saying that not one state 
library has a complete file of the pub- 
lications of its own state. 

One does not need to emphasize the 
importance of our government publica- 
tions. 

I wish the discussion to bring out the 
advisability of exchange with foreign 
governments. 

In view of the fact that municipal 
legislation torms such a great bulk of 
our law-making, everything relating to 
municipal government should be col¢ 
lected—reports of city officers, com- 
missions, and of public works. This is 
difficult matter to obtain, but persistent 
correspondence brings results. All 
works inthe field of political and social] 
science are in place along this line of 
work, including the magazines devoted 
to these subjects, university studies, an- 
nals of societies. 

Departing from the strict sense of 
directly ministering to the needs of our 
solons, we come to the work of making 
the state library an efficient working 
reference library. In the largest sense, 
the state library should be made the 
highest court of reference in all depart- 
ments of knowledge. The highest and 
fullest authority should be at the com- 
mand of the people, and made accessi- 
ble to them. But we are compelled to 
remember the limited appropriations. 

We must have a full supply of en- 
cyclopedias, dictionaries, yearbooks, 
manuals, almanacs, directories —all 
statistical information should be at 
hand. Inthis connection it is the duty 
of the state librarian to see that he re- 
ceives the printed minutes and proceed- 
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ings of all societies and organizations 
within the domain of the state, such as 
scientific societies, state bar associa- 
tions, public library reports, and many 
others. 

Next in importance to the specific 
reference class comes general history, 
biography, letters, reminiscences, trav- 
els. 

It is now but a step to general lit- 
erature; we must have recourse to the 
writings of great men. 

The point whether or not fiction shall 
have a prominent place in the state li- 
brary I shall leave to the discussion— 
I mean under thecondition of a limited 
appropriation; under ideal conditions, 
the question should not be raised. 

As much money as can be spared 
should be used in the purchase of files 
of periodicals. With the possession of 
these, in connection with the index aids 
at our command, is opened a vast field of 
information. The field of bibliography 
is most important and should be as full 
as possible. 

How much money should be used in 
the purchase of art collections and 
works? And what about editions de 
luxe? Shall we strive to acquire first 
editions? 

How far should the work of building 
the state library coincide with that of 
the state university library, in case the 
university is not at the capital? The 
state appropriates money for both— 
shall two large libraries be maintained? 
These are all pregnant questions which 
I hope will produce the liveliest dis- 
cussion. We are here to interchange 
ideas—to hear all, rather than to listen 
to one. 

Mr Chase of New Hampshire: I do 
not think that it may be left to any one 
person to say just what should go into 
each state library. In the matter of 
gifts I think we should accept whatever 
is offered. Most of it can be put to 
some use and some of it will be found 
valuable. 

Mr Henry of Indiana: The state li- 
brary does not need a large appropria- 
tion for books. It should buy largely 
of history and social science. There 
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are some things that it does not pay to 
buy, a fugitive copy of a magazine, for 
instance, even if it is old. 

Mr Buchanan of New Jersey: There 
are many instances in which it would 
be very proper to buy for the library 
even a fugitive copy of a magazine. 

L. D. Garver of Maine: Our library 
contains some 2500v. of fiction. We 
were induced to purchase these books 
by members of the legislature, who 
came with their families to spend the 
winter with us, and who wanted some- 
thing to read in their leisure hours to 
keep them contented and busy. They 
have been added to from time to time 
for that purpose. We have also loaned 
them out freely to the inhabitants of 
the surrounding towns and even to out- 
side boroughs of the state. Under our 
laws we can send them in packages 
containing 10 to 20v., the outsider pay- 
ing the transportation. 

H. C. Buchanan of New Jersey: 
Some years ago we had considerable 
fiction in our state library. It was given 
to the Soldiers’ home, New Jersey state 
penitentiary, and the Reform school for 
boys. Since then we have not had any 
works of fiction at all, except a few 
from the very best authors—those that 
should be in the best libraries. We had 
only a very few of the standard works 
until we started the traveling library. 
In reference to giving boys in reform 
school fiction to read, I believe that 
any book that is not entirely bad is 
good for a boy to read to keep him out 
of mischief. Our traveling library has 
about 2500v. of fiction. 

Q. Is your Traveling library depart- 
ment separate from your state library? 

A. It is run by the State library, but 
the books are kept separate for the use 
of the traveling library. 

Dr Reed: The matter of fiction in 
state libraries is a very vexatious prob- 
lem. If all fiction should be excluded 
from the State library, I apprehend 
there would be a reduction in the ap- 
propriation. In this state heads of de- 
partments and members of the legisla- 
ture, as well as departmental clerks, 
have access to the library, and on ac- 
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count of that demand we have pur- 
chased a great deal of fiction. 

One of the main objects in a state 
library should be the acquisition of his- 
torical works, everything pertaining to 
the history of the state in particular, 
and also general history, American as 
well as history of the various nations 
oftheearth. Our policy is to buy every 
good thing that can be found, within 
the limits of our appropriation, in the 
realm of history, political economy, 
sociology, etc., matters pertaining to 
government and works dealing with 
governmental problems questions of 
finance, political economy, and docu- 
ments on statistics, in fact everything 
that would be of service to those en- 
gaged in state or legislative work. 
While we lay special stress upon a few 
lines, we still hold to the theory that we 
should acquire in all lines. The range 
of our library probably covers 1g or 20 
different departments, and we try to do 
something in each line. I believe a 
state library ought to be amply sup- 
ported by the state, and ought to be to 
the state what the national library is to 
the nation. 

In regard to fiction, we have alcoves 
filled with same and will have to get 
rid of them somehow; perhaps it would 
be a good thing to transfer them to the 
traveling libraries after we get through 
with them. 

C. B. Galbreath of Ohio: It seems 
to me that the public feature of a state 
library must in time be separated from 
the reference feature. Fora time after 
we organized our traveling library sys- 
tem we transferred some volumes of 
the fiction to the traveling library, 
which are now there permanently. We 
are aiming to make that department 
the entire loaning department of our 
State library. We are arranging now 
for the purchase of a traveling library 
to be kept in the state house for the 
benefit of state officials and their fami- 
lies, which shall contain recent fiction. 

The next paper was by L. D. Carver 
of Maine on 
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To what extent should a state library keep files 
of newspapers published outside the state? 
L. D. Carver, Maine 

The form in which this question is ex- 
pressed seems to indicate that it may 
be the duty of a state librarian to have 
complete files of the newspapers of his 
own state, and in addition thereto to 
preserve files more or less extensive and 
varied composed of newspapers pub- 
lished beyond the limits of his own com- 
monwealth. 

In some states strenuous objections 
have been raised against the policy of 
filing newspapers. These objections are 
based on the ground of economy and 
the utter futility of the effort to secure 
permanent files. These economists say 
that the value of a newspaper as a refer- 
ence book, or historical record, depends 
altogether upon its age. They say that 
its chief value lies in the fact that its 
columns contain a record of the daily 
life and customs of the past generations. 

Its value and its use increase in pro- 
portion as the years increase that inter- 
vene since the date of its issue. It is 
argued that the paper and other mate- 
rials entering into the makeup of these 
publications, is so poor and perishable 
in quality that the value of a newspaper 
asa record for future reference is utterly 
destroyed; that it has only a transitory 
value for any purpose. In less thana 
score of years the most carefully pre- 
served papers will dissolve into their 
original elements, and the daily records 
of the life and customs of a commu- 
nity soon become a forgotten dream of 
discolored pulp that crumbles, and of 
faded ink that vanishes at the touch of 
light and air. 

Another objection is raised against 
the preservation of our country news- 
papers on account of the large amount 
of space in them occupied by stereo- 
typed matter, or patent insides, as it is 
sometimes called, and it is suggested 
that the preservation of clippings from 
the local columns secures all that is of 
any future value in these publications. 

If newspapers are carefully kept and 
promptly bound as soon as a volume 
is completed, the objection against the 
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perishable nature of the material of 
their composition may be to some ex- 
tent lessened. For filing purposes, some 
publishers run off a limited number of 
copies of every edition of their publica- 
tions on superior and durable paper. 
It would be well for every state libra- 
rian to request the legislature of his 
state to require that the publishers of 
the official state paper, and all pub- 
lishers whose papers contain official 
notices, shall furnish the state library 
with two or more copies of each issue 
of these papers printed on fine, durable 
paper. If this proposition is carried out, 
some of our newspaper files relating to 
government and official acts may last 
for acentury or more ina tolerable state 
of preservation. 

Let us all agree that it is the duty of 
a state librarian to keep in some per- 
manent form all home papers and such 
foreign papers as the resources of his 
library permit. 

Still it will remain true that the great 
majority of state librarians do not keep 
such files in any degreeof completeness, 
and it is sadly true that some state li- 
braries have not a complete file of the 
official state paper. 

If a state librarian has complete sets 
of local papers, and the funds neces- 
sary for the outlay, it should be his duty 
and pleasure to secure and preserve the 
leading papers published at the great 
centers of business and intelligence in 
our own country and foreign lands. A 
well equipped and amply endowed state 
library should keep on file two or more 
of the leading newspapers published in 
each of the leading cities of Europe and 
South America. As England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, and Australia are in- 
habited by a race of kindred blood and 
language with our own, it would be well 
to have two newspapers from each of 
these countries, or a greater number, if 
necessary, to keep us in touch with the 
acts, thoughts, and customs of the day 
among all English-speaking people. 
If we have become a world power, as 
our statesmen tell us we have, there is 
greater urgency and stronger reasons 
why our state libraries should preserve 
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and keep foreign newspapers. On the 
continent of Europe two representative 
papers published at each capital city 
might be sufficient to keep the world 
student who haunts a library well in- 
formed and satisfied. Still it may be 
desirable to have more than this num- 
ber to represent opposing theories, 
thoughts, and political action in these 
countries. The saving minority, that 
exists in all countries and ages, should 
have some representation in this selec- 
tion. For this reason it would be well 
to secure a few newspapers, representa- 
tive of advanced thought in the world 
of science, ethics, religions, and soci- 
ology. 

In states where the library is not al- 
lowed sufficient funds for the purchase 
of newspapers, something can be done 
by the way of exchange. Several of our 
great daily papers have excellent work- 
ing libraries, with live and intelligent 
librarians. Any state librarian in this 
country can obtain one or more of the 
leading daily papers of New York in 
exchange for the current department 
reports of his own state. 

Where a state library has a historieal 
department distinct from what is termed 
the state library, it may become a se- 
rious and complicated question as to 
how many and what newspapers the li- 
brary should preserve. A state library 
so situated should have on file such 
home and foreign newspapers as the 
various departments of state and the 
legislators may need to consult in the 
discharge of their official duties, leaving 
to the historical department the col- 
lection and preservation of newspapers 
that may become of permanent value 
to the student. 

The value of newspaper files to the 
historian and to the student cannot be 
overestimated. The local columns of 
our county papers picture to the dis- 
cerning mind the sentiments, manners, 
prejudices, customs, and peculiarities 
of each neighborhood and community 
in a light that would otherwise be lost 
to the world; in a light that outshines 
the most famous descriptions by our 
great authors. Even the advertising 
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columns of the New York Herald of to- 
day more truly represent the people of 
that great city, than does Irving’s fa- 
mous history picture the primitive in- 
habitants of that island before the days 
of the Revolution. 

I firmly believe it to be a duty that 
we owe to the future to put forth our 
best efforts in the work of preserving 
these daily records, so instinct with the 
spirit, sentiment, and intelligent enter- 
prise of a great and growing people. 
There is a saying among lawyers that 
you should beware of the man witha 
diary. He is the most formidable wit- 
ness who has written down facts and 
happenings at the time of their occur- 
rence with a total disregard as to the 
consequences in the future. No jury 
will disregard his evidence though a 
score of witnesses swear to the con- 
trary from honest recollection. So it 
is that the newspaper of today, with tol- 
erable accuracy, records the daily acts 
of a neighborhood, a state, or an em- 
pire; acts which may rise up to glorify 
a people long after their bones have 
crumbled to dust and their national ex- 
istence ceased; acts that stand out on 
the printed page to meet the eye of the 
critic, the historian, and the student of 
a history; hence an unassailable wit- 
ness to our honor or shame in all time 
to come. To the end that our life with 
its hopes and fears, with its faith and 
courage, with its successes and failures, 
may be fully understood and appre- 
ciated, and truly described by those who 
come after us, let us labor unceasingly 
to preserve the fullest and best records 
a people can transmit to their succes- 
sors—a file of the newspapers of our 
own day and generation. 

In answer to the question Mr Car- 
ver said he favored the acquisition of 
magazines in state libraries. 

Dr Reed of Pennsylvania: We take 
about 100 magazines regularly, mostly 
on the line of law magazines. We try 
to get everything available in the way 
of legal text- books and legal magazines, 
having some 20,000 law volumes now 
‘n our State library. 
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A. H. Chase, New Hampshire: The 
newspapers of our state do not require 
so much room for their preservation as 
most of the states. There are about 
100 weekly papers and 15 daily papers 
in the state. We now take them all at 
the library. The weeklies we get with- 
out paying for them, for those who send 
us a complete file of their current issue 
are allowed to publish the laws of the 
state at the end of each session of the 
legislature. We have been endeavor- 
ing to put on file these papers from the 
beginning of their issue, and have just 
completed a file of a Concord paper 
since 1809, with the exception of seven 
numbers. Of the newspapers outside 
the state I have been somewhat unde- 
cided as to what is best todo. We take 
one paper from each of the following 
cities: Boston, New York, Washington, 
Chicago, New Orleans, Denver, and 
San Francisco. I think that the num- 
ber should be somewhat enlarged. I 
am glad to learn that in some of the 
cities, newspapers are willing to send 
us their files in exchange for state pub- 
lications. 

Dr Reed of Pennsylvania: I believe 
that in a state library very great stress 
should be put on keeping newspaper 
files, those of our own state as well as 
outside. Newspapers, of course, are 
perishable, and of little value in a short 
time; still the fact that we find news- 
papers extant today that were published 
a generation ago, and with the appar- 
ent prospect of continuing alive for a 
hundred years more, is some little proof 
against their perishability. 

Since 1889 we have been doing much 
in Pennsylvania toward securing a col- 
lection of the newspapers equal to that 
of any state in the Union. We have 
added to our newspapers 600 to 7oo0v. 
per year, from the 68 counties in the 
commonwealth, besides the leading 
newspapers of the leading cities of the 
Union. We have just set aside a room 
in our state library building to be de- 
voted exclusively to newspapers. We 
have a special appropriation for the 
sole purpose of securing as wide a range 
of newspapers as possible, $500, and 
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are enabled to make a very good show- 
ing for the amount received. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of con- 
gress: We collect, bind, and preserve 
pretty largely, and of course we do not 
limit ourselves to the District of Colum- 
bia, nor now to the United States, al- 
though our previous attempt was only 
to secure cotemporary issues of news- 
papers of foreign countries, and did not 
extend beyond three or four papers, 
the London Times, for instance. In 
1871 there was instituted the practice 
of taking two leading papers from each 
state, representing the different polit- 
ical parties, binding, filing, and preserv- 
ing them. That practice has been con- 
tinued. We receive at least 500 to 600 
leading newspapers, without the least 
expense devolving upon the library. 
Wesubscribeto more than 15 of the lead- 
ing cotemporary newspapers abroad. 
We have not questioned the propriety 
of this, ours being a National library. 
The benefit derived, I think, is some- 
what doubtful, although Dr Reed ex- 
presses his belief as to the value of 
newspapers of a generation ago, and 
that the same may be true of the news- 
paper of today. But the perishability 
of the newspapers of today has been 
sufficiently demonstrated, and if 100 
years hence these papers we gather to- 
gether, catalog, and give very valuable 
space are found perishable, then the 
government would be expending many 
thousands of dollars for time and ma- 
terial lost. 

We are not binding everything that 
we receive, but are binding the leading 
papers, such as show industrial activity 
and furnish statistics, and also those 
containing the current industrial intel- 
ligence of the world. An attempt has 
never been made to collect and file all 
papers, as the range would be too wide. 

Q. To what extent have you gone in 
the line of this newspaper acquisition? 

A. I cannot recall approximately. 
Some 5000 periodicals are received as 
gifts. Weexpect to erect a plain, sub- 
stantial building for keeping newspaper 
files and other periodicals. 

Mr Galbreath of Ohio: A great deal 
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has been said about the perishability of 
wood-pulp paper. Has anyone any- 
thing to say as to his experience in re- 
gardtothat? Isit knownofacertainty 
that it will be as perishable as is sup- 
posed? 

W. E. Henry of Indiana: Papers that 
have been exposed to the air in the 
course of four or five years crumble in 
the hands. Preservation of newspapers 
came about before the telegraph be- 
came so general and active, when each 
local paper published what could not 
have been otherwise preserved, hence 
there was a reason for binding many 
of these local papers. But that time 
is past. For instance, in the leading 
papers of Indianapolis is published 
everything that occurs throughout the 
state, except local happenings that can 
be of no interest outside that immedi- 
ate neighborhood; so that in order to 
keep a record of the best general news, 
two of the leading newspapers of the 
state are all that are necessary. On 
account of the crumbling of the paper 
these newspapers in a few years will be 
beyond handling. We therefore can- 
not accept what has been said in re- 
gard to the value of filing newspapers 
generally. There being more than 700 
publications in our state it would be 
almost impossible for us to keep a com- 
plete file of the same, and would en- 
tirely exhaust our appropriation to se- 
cure them, even without binding them, 
and in five years there would not be 
room in our state building to hold them. 
We file them in a temporary way, but 
do not think there is any use to pre- 
serve them in a permanent way. 

Mr Galbreath of Ohio: Are not 
requisitions frequently made for mate- 
rial that can be found only in these 
newspaper files? 

A No; hardly ever. 

Mr G. Weare often asked for such 
information, and that has spurred us up 
to complete our files. There are com- 
plete files of newspapers, one since 1793, 
but most of these are in possession of 
parties who will not sell them, and we 
have concluded that if we cannot have 
these files we can at least furnish the 
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information as to where they may be 
consulted, and I have prepared a bulle- 
tin of the newspaper files in other libra- 
ries of the state (Ohio). Our experi- 
ence is quite the opposite to that of 
Indiana. 

In our state provision is made for the 
preservation of county papers in the 
county court house. We have a law 
requiring that copies of official papers 
be bound and kept at the county seat 
of each county of the state. The law 
has been fairly well carried out in prac- 
tice, and a number of the counties have 
complete files. 

On motion of Dr Reed the meeting 
adjourned a little before 12 o’clock to 
inspect the Pennsylvania State library. 

Third session 

The meeting was called to order by 
the president, and the first paper pre- 
sented was 


Relation of state libraries to the Library of 
congress 
Herbert Putnam, Librarian of congress 

To determine the relation which 
should exist between two institutions, 
or an institution and a group of others, 
one must first consider the proper prov- 
ince of each. The province of the state 
library is for the state librarian to de- 
fine; and other papers on your program 
at this meeting will seek to define it. I 
wish that I might have opportunity to 
hear them all, and the discussion upon 
them, before framing the statement 
which I have been asked to submit. 
Some of the possible functions, how- 
ever, of which they will treat—as the 
circulation of books throughout the 
state—are not, I understand, functions 
as yet universally accepted, while my 
subject need assume those only which 
are so accepted. 

As in the case of any library, these 
functions concern: 1) the material to 
be acquired; 2) the service to be ren- 
dered. As to the first, I may, I sup- 
pose, safely assume that it is the prov- 
ince of the state library to accumulate 
primarily all the record literature, as 
Dr Hodges has termed it, of the state 
itself. For that area it is the library of 
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archive. Everything in print and in 
manuscript which records or exhibits 
the origin, progress, and activities of 
the state as a whole, or of any of the 
districts which make up the state, or of 
any of the communities for which the 
state legislature may have to legislate, 
must be appropriate to the library of 
the state. And as it is the primary 
duty of the state library to assist the 
state legislature, we may add to this 
material any that exhibits what legisla- 
tion is enacted or proposed in any other 
state, and indeed in any other commu- 
nity having analogous problems with 
which legislation must deal, or which 
legislation has found it wisest to let 
alone. 

There is thus included all the statute 
law of the home state, most if not all 
of the statute law of other states, and 
some of the statute law of other coun- 
tries. I am aware that most of the 
state libraries as at present constituted 
include also the literature of the com- 
mon law, in text-books and reports; 
but they do this as law libraries, and 
not as an incident of their primary 
functions as state libraries. Similarly, 
the Library of congress maintains a 
library of the common law. It is main- 
tained, however, more particularly for 
the benefit of the supreme court and 
the attendant bar—for the judicial de- 
partment of the government, not for 
the legislative as such, though mem- 
bers of congress who are lawyers as 
individuals make use of it. In consid- 
ering the relation between state libra- 
ries and the National library this form 
of service may conveniently be ignored. 

Finally, the state library must have 
as complete as possible a representa- 
tion of the material which exhibits the 
statute law enacted or proposed for the 
country asawhole. This is indispen- 
sable because of the relation of the state 
to the federal government; emphasized 
by the fact that one section of the fed- 
eral law-making body is selected by 
the law-making body of the state and 
is its representative. Indispensable 
also because the domain of state and 
federal legislation in so many fields 
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overlaps, and in others must deliber- 
ately be kept distinct. 

What the state library is to do for the 
state legislature, and for the student of 
the history of the home state, the Na- 
tional library must do for the federal 
legislature and for the student of the 
history of the United States as a whole, 
and, I may add, for the student of the 
comparative history of the several 
states. The primary duty of the Library 
of congress is to render assistance to 
the deliberations of congress. For this 
it must be able to exhibit not only 
what congress itself has done or been 
asked to do in times past, and what 
other national legislatures have done 
or been asked to do, but also what each 
state legislature has done or been asked 
to do. The information is not curious, 
but may be practical, for the spheres 
of federal and of state legislation touch 
at various points. Run over the sub- 
jects dealt with by the state legislatures 
and you find the majority of them in- 
volved in some phase or degree in the 
subjects dealt with by congress: taxa- 
tion, education, elections, parks, public 
health, railways and other ways, tele- 
graph and telephone, banks, corpora- 
tions, agriculture, manufactures, and 
the various relations of labor and capi- 
tal A\ll these enter into federal legis- 
lation. There are matters which may 
seem safe to remain matters of purely 
local regulation—police, poor relief, 
care of the insane, registration and in- 
spection; but there are few of these 
indeed which do not at some time, in 
some form, enter into the considera- 
tions of the national legislature, or of 
some one of the commissions which 
are its agents in special investigations. 

The government by the federal au- 
thorities of newly acquired possessions 
may involve regulation of almost every 
civic relation which has to be dealt 
with by a state legislature. And if the 
subjects do not enter into the deliber- 
ations of congress in the framing of law, 
it may into the necessary investigation 
of the federal executive which is to 
carry out the law. Or, finally, if it es- 
cape attention from all these, it may 
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still interest the federal government in 
its scientific departments—the Agricul- 
tural, the Geological and other surveys, 
the Bureau of education, the Bureau of 
labor, and the others—classed as ‘‘ex- 
ecutive” because there is no fourth di- 
vision constitutionally expressing them, 
but whose activity is largely in investi- 
gation and the accumulation of infor- 
mation regarding each section of the 
country, which is to benefit the country 
as a whole. 

It becomes then the duty of the Na- 
tional library to supply the federal 
government with the statute laws of 
the several states, and in addition, so 
far as possible, with all the material 
that will exhibit the history, resources 
and conditions of each of the several 
states. And I think I may add that it 
is the interest of the several states that 
it should be able todo so. They are 
represented in the federal legislature 
as States; they are constantly being leg- 
islated for as such; they themselves 
compose the area to which most of the 
federal legislation applies. The repre- 
sentatives of any particular state should 
be able to find and use at Washington 
the material that will make out the 
strongest case for what they will claim 
in its behalf; at all events the most 
truthful exhibit of what the state is 
and what it is doing. It is a natural 
concern of the state library to aid in 
placing it there. 

Here, then, is a relation between the 
state libraries and the Library of con- 
gress, which from their very political 
relations would seem inevitable, that of 
mutual aid in the acquisition of a cer- 
tain sort of material. I say mutual, for 
the Library of congress will gladly use 
effort to secure to each state library, 
1) any publication of the federal gov- 
ernment, 2) any appropriate procurable 
publication of any foreign government, 
and 3) any publication of the govern- 
ment of any other state which may 
come to it in form available for ex- 
change. 

For the distribution of federal docu- 
ments within the United States the fed- 
eral government has, however, provided 
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a special bureau, whose service is act- 
ive and superior in efficiency to any 
which the Library of congress could 
render directly. This bureau, under 
the superintendent of documents, not 
merely distributes the current publica- 
tions to the depository libraries, among 
which are, of course, the state libraries, 
but undertakes to act as a clearing 
house for libraries desiring to exchange 
federal documents no longer current. 
There is, I believe, no such clearing 
house for state documents. Whether 
this service also can legally be under- 
taken by this federal bureau I do not 
know; nor whether it is a service desir- 
able for it to attempt. This bureau 
asks for itself no return from you in 
the publications of your state. I trust 
that you will agree that the appropriate 
return may be made to the Library of 
congress. I think that the bureau will 
agree that it is due there. 

The present deficiencies of the li- 
brary as to existing material are serious 
indeed. Inthe case of some states no 
documents since 1889; in the case of 
others, hardly a document since the 
beginning. In all cases deficiencies 
even in documents .that should have 
come as a matter of course. I believe 
that in at least 10 states, and possibly 
in tI, the state library itself acts as an 
exchange agent for state documents. 
Whatever can be done by your associ- 
ation toextend theadmirable provisions 
of the New Hampshire, the New York, 
or the Ohio law to the other states, will 
be a contribution to the service which 
we must seek. 

We shall have to invoke your aid in 
filling these gaps. We trust that you 
may be willing to give it as for a serv- 
ice to the advantage of your state, and 
we hope that you will extend it beyond 
public documents to files of newspapers 
and to the entire record literature of 
your state, for the Library of congress 
is not merely a library for the use of 
the federal government, it is the Na- 
tional library of the United States. As 
such it must include the record of the 
growth and activities not merely of the 
United States as a whole, but also of 
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the several states and other communi- 
ties of which the United States is com- 
posed. This record should be found at 
Washington, for the reputation of the 
states, for the convenience of the fed- 
eral government, and for the informa- 
tion of scholars. Washington will un- 
doubtedly be a center of research for 
the study of American history and of 
American institutions. American his- 
tory includes, necessarily, the history 
of theseveral states; the study of Amer- 
ican institutions involves the study of 
the institutions of the several states. 
Few students, indeed, can afford to 
visit 45 capitals in search of their ma- 
terial. They may reasonably expect 
to find it gathered for them in the capi- 
tal of the nation. In a measure they 
do already, but in a measure far short 
of the need, for the need may include 
not merely the political literature, but 
every publication that reflects also the 
literary, industrial, and social life of the 
community. Dr von Halle of Berlin, 
now working in the library on the sec- 
ond volume of his history of Cotton, 
and the cotton producing states, in- 
cludes in his survey not merely the 
files of newspapers, the biography and 
travel, but also every volume of fiction 
that we can produce descriptive of 
southern life and character. 

We cannot ask you to assign to us 
any local material which your own li- 
brary lacks and can afford. Your own 
libraries must come first. We may, 
perhaps justly, ask that you will set 
the National library next, giving us the 
preference as to material which you 
have for exchange, and calling our 
attention first to material which, though 
appropriate and lacking, you cannot 
afford. 

It is, of course, impossible that, even 
with the heartiest aid which you may 
render, the National library can secure 
all that is necessary to the student of 
local history and local institutions. 
We certainly cannot, as a rule, offer 
him the original sources. These will 
continue to rest with you; but with 
your aid we can do him the great serv- 
ice of directing his attention to them. 
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And this brings me to the second di- 
vision of my subject as to matters bib- 
liographic. The state library seeks to 
act as a bureau of information for the 
entire state; the Library of congress 
for the entire country, and, as to Amer- 
ican affairs, for the entire world. Now, 
when an inquiry comes to us at Wash- 
ingtlon involving material which is 
loca, if we cannot produce it the next 
best seryice is to indicate of what it 
consists, where it may be found, how 
access to it may be had, and what facil- 
ities in the way of indexes, catalogs, 
etc., are provided for its use. If the 
inquirer is a resident of your state he 
appropriately applies to you for this 
information; if in another state or of a 
foreign country, he is far more apt to 
apply to us. By depositing this in- 
formation with us you may, therefore, 
enlarge your constituency, and may do 
it without overstepping the constitu- 
tional limits of your service. If we 
can show to a student that there exists 
at a state capital material indispensable 
to his subject, but which we cannot 
duplicate for him, he may be induced 
to visit that capital for its inspection, 
provided that the information we give 
him is sufficiently precise and specific. 

It is of the utmost importance, there- 
fore, that we should have at Washing- 
ton the fullest bibliographic descrip- 
tion of what each state library contains 
relating to the home state, and of the 
facilities for its use. As yet we have 
almost nothing —a few partial catalogs, 
a half dozen bibliographies; in the case 
of some state libraries, not even a re- 
port. Note what is needed for the 
purpose: not a complete catalog of 
each library, but only a list of what it 
contains relating to the home state. 
You must already have this on cards 
for your own use; suppose you should 
furnish us a copy of these cards? The 
transcript would cost little in com- 
parison with the service rendered; and 
we might, I think, make a return in 
kind. In part we shall be doing so if 
the superintendent of documents car- 
ries out his plan of suppying with each 
document distributed a card with 
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proper catalog entry, saving you that 
labor. We shall do still further if, as I 
hope, we can distribute to you cards 
representing the miscellaneous acces- 
sions to the Library of congress itself, 
so far as you are interested in them. 
We are now printing such cards for all 
book accessions through copyright. 
We shall shortly (within a couple of 
months) be printing them all for acces- 
sions. Copies may be multiplied at a 
trivial additional expense, and I should 
consider a distribution of a copy to 
each of the 45 state libraries, so far as 
they may interest you, to be a proper 
and natural service for the library to 
perform, which is a national library, 
maintained at the general expense. 
For the whole series you would not 
care nor have space; but if you should 
desire those covering, say, American 
history, or any branch of political or 
social science, or of administration, 
they might, I think, be supplied, and 
they might most fitly be supplied in 
exchange for the similar service which 
I have described above. 

Pending details, a bibliographic gen- 
eral description of the most significant 
material in each library—particularly 
manuscript,and original sources—would 
be of service. We propose to request 
this, and earnestly count upon your in- 
terest to furnish it. Also a statement 
of the condition and activities of each 
of the several state libraries, so far as 
not apparent in reports of the forth- 
coming Library manual. 

Such information once in our hands 
in reasonable completeness might be 
coérdinated for the entire group of 
states, and reduced to a form in which 
it might prove generally available. 

It will be a natural function of the 
Library of congress in certain cases to 
compile and very generally to promote, 
edit, and publish bibliographies which 
concern the country as a whole or have 
internationalimportance. This service 
has in part been anticipated; a bibliog- 
raphy of federal documents is contin- 
ually in process in the Bureau of docu- 
ments; and a bibliography of state 
documents has been undertaken by pri- 
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vate enterprise. 
have been expected to undertake it 
without governmental subvention. Mr 
Bowker did. If he can carry it to 
completion he will indeed have ren- 
dered a notable public service. Inaid- 
ing him you will not merely benefit the 
state libraries, but contribute a first 
essential toward a relation of mutual 
service between the state libraries and 
the Library of congress. If there be 
any aid which the Library of congress 
can render he may-count upon it. 

The same generous public spirit, and 
a similar recognition of a general need, 
induced him to compile and issue the 
list of society publications—another 
bibliography which might have been 
an appropriate undertaking for the Na- 
tional library. Still another is the in- 
dex to Comparative state legislation 
which Mr Dewey is maintaining at 
Albany. 

And, finally, there is the attempt of 
the American historical association at 
a bibliographic statement of the manu- 
script sources of American history 
available in the various libraries of the 
United States; an undertaking which 
does have governmental aid in that the 
results are published at the expense of 
the government. 

Of this and all similar undertakings 
we should be proud of the fame, could 
we be credited with the labor. Leav- 
ing them all to their present courses, 
however, the Library of congress may 
still find enough of opportunity for a 
bibliographic service that shall be gen- 
eral. Let me suggest a few projects 
that are pending: 

A bibliographic list and manual of 
the current serial publications of for- 
eign governments. 

A bibliography of the publications 
of the confederate government. 

A list of the files of American news- 
papers in the Library of congress, with 
a brief historical statement as to each 
(after the model of the Wisconsin and 
New Jersey lists); and a summary also 
of the important events in the history 
of newspaper publishing in each state. 

A union list of the serials currently 
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received by the libraries of Washing- 
ton (of general value because of the 
wide range of the publications, includ- 
ing, as they do, the exchanges of the 
Smithsonian and of the various scien- 
tific bureaus). 

A list of maps relating to America, 
now in the Library of congress, includ- 
ing those in books. 

These are a few of the undertakings 
that we have on hand. I cite them as 
examples merely; and as evidence that 
in addition to the work carried on in the 
Bureau of documents, the federai gov- 
ernment is now, through the Library of 
congress, preparing to render a biblio- 
graphic service that will be of general 
value. Lists already issued—on Al- 
aska, interoceanic canal and railway 
routes, colonial administration — may 
not have direct bearing upon the work 
of a state library. Others, such as that 
on Trusts, may reproduce little more 
than is already at hand in any weli- 
equipped library. But there will be 
others that will, we hope, be a recog- 
nition that in matters bibliographic the 
National library owes a duty to the 
country at large and to each section of 
the country which is helping to main- 
tain it. The organization in the library 
of a special division of bibliography, 
and recently of a division of documents, 
and, I may add, the establishment 
within its walls of a printing plant 
wholly devoted to its service, are them- 
selves such a recognition. 

The relation between the National 
library and the state libraries is a rela- 
tion of mutual dependence and may be 
one of reciprocal service. ‘Bhe service 
may conceivably be wide and varied. 
I have touched that only which is nec- 
essary, obvious, and indisputable. I 
have said nothing of the possible inter- 
loan of material for our several under- 
takings or for the use of readers; it is 
too early to consider that, while few 
state libraries circulate books beyond 


‘their walls, and even fewer beyond the . 


limits of the home state, and while the 
Library of congress issues them only to 
designated classes within the district of 
Columbia. For this library, however, 
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I can say, that should the time come 
when it may feasibly reach out its mate- 
rial to the aid of the investigator who 
cannot come to Washington, the state 
libraries will seem the most natural lo- 
cal agents of its service. 

Mr Bowker of Library journal: It is 
most gratifying for me to be here, not 
only because of meeting the state libra- 
rians, but to get at this meeting the 
assurance from Mr Putnam that he is 
prepared to take up this work of printed 
catalogs, which will be so valuable. I 
think it was the general consensus of 
opinion that ifthe Congressional library 
was ready to take up this work it would 
go right along, and the reading of this 
paper by Mr Putnam at this time crys- 
tallizes the whole matter, and it is a 
matter that should be taken up at once. 
I have visited nearly every state in the 
Union, and know the condition is not at 
all flattering. When I first began there 
was absolutely nothing done in the way 
of bibliography. The condition of the 
state libraries through the south was 
most humorous. Some of the states, 
however, have done something along 
this line, and now that we are to receive 
the help of the Congressional library it 
will only be a question of three or four 
years until the field will be pretty well 
covered. 


The next paper presented was as fol- 
lows: 


How may government documents be made 
more useful to the public? 


Adelaide R. Hasse, New York public library 


The study of government documents 
is nothing more or less than the study 
of modern government as expressed in 
its publications, and modern is either 
federal, state, or municipal. So when 
we speak of government documents 
the term includes city and state docu- 
ments with those of the federal govern- 
ment. 

How to make all of these publica- 
tions more useful to the public isa large 
question. Aproper use of this material 
will have an important bearing upon the 
future of our written history. The sig- 
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nificance of this material to written his- 
tory is evident, and has been concisely 
stated by the British historian who said: 
The history of every corporation is 
bound up inits documents. What then 
prevents their usefulness? We have 
been most lavish in their circulation, 
and for years we have made unwelcome 
gifts of them, until federal documents 
are as cheap as firewood in popular es- 
timation. And we can hardly do more 
than is now being done to popularize 
them, if that is what your president 
meant by his use of the phrase “useful 
to the public.” They could be made 
infinitely more useful if we consider 
them from a larger standpoint than 
their mere present promiscuous distri- 
bution. They could be made more use- 
ful if we made them less popular, if we 
did not force them upon librarians who 
see in them only subjects for classifica- 
tion and shelving, and if instead we 
displayed their contents to the investi- 
gator by means of monographic aids, 
etc, as I will endeavor to illustrate for 
you, beginning with the federal docu- 
ments. 

There are at the present time, and 
beginning with the first session of the 
fifteenth congress, i.e.1817,nearly 5000v. 
in the congressional series. Preceding 
this date no one knows what is required 
to complete a set. There are traditions 
that this or that library has a good set 
of these early imprints, but no tangible 
evidence has yet been brought forward 
of the existence in any one place of 
even a fairly good set. The most com- 
plete collection which we have of the 
time is the reprint collection in the 
American state papers. The editors 
confess in the preface, however, that 
theirs is only a.selection of the docu- 
ments then existing, intimating that 
even at that time they had knowledge 
of interruptions in the series. 

It may be urged upon casual observa- 
tion that these early federal prints have 
Before we assert the 
valuelessness of these prints we should 
pause a moment to reflect that all we 
have of original printed diplomatic, 
military, and naval history, from the 
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beginning of the constitutional govern- 
ment, is contained in these early docu- 
ments; that from the time of the adop- 
tion of the federal constitution on 
during that interesting era of state de- 
velopment, all we have of original 
printed history in its relation to the 
federal government is to be found in 
the documents. Remembering these 
things can we say the documents are of 
no value? They may seem to be of no 
value only when we have not fully com- 
prehended their inherent significance. 
The new historical school, which is 
growing up at the leading American 
universities, is doing much to introduce 
a sense of this significance. It realized 
that as a basis for its researches it must 
have copies of these early documents, 
and it prints for itself such copies, 
which should be comparatively acces- 
sible to the specialist. 

At present the specialist, not to 
speak of the public, can make ready 
reference to these documents only as 
they have been reprinted in the Amer- 
ican state papers. From the time when 
this series ends and the regularly issued 
series of reports begins, there is a long 
period of ill-arranged, poorly indexed 
material. Take, as an instance, the 
records of our diplomatic history, than 
which there will be nothing more im- 
portant to this country in the years to 
come. These records exist today in 
the most complete printed form in the 
six folio volumes of the American state 
papers, covering the period from 1789 
to 1828, and from this time up to the 
present in the congressional series. 
From 1861 they have been collected in 
the annual volumes formerly called 
Diplomatic correspondence, now For- 
eign relations. From 1828 to 1861 it 
has never been collected for public use. 
During this interval correspondence, 
etc., relating to our foreign affairs is 
issued in the form of documents ac- 
companying presidents’ special mes- 
sages. This means that either house of 
congress wants enlightenment on some 
subject bearing upon foreign affairs, 
and requests the President to transmit 
such correspondence as has passed be- 
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tween the governments involved. In 
complying the President transmits dip- 
lomatic correspondence frequently cov- 
ering as much as three years preceding 
the actual date of his message. The 
only clue to the contents of the corre- 
spondence is the brief calendar which 
goes with it. In the series index the 
document is entered as Message of the 
President relating to, etc., although the 
message may be one of transmittal 
only. The really vital portion of the 
document is not indexed at all. 

This sort of thing exists then for 
nearly 40 years, after which this mate- 
rial is collected in the already men- 
tioned series of Diplomatic correspond- 
ence. Here, however, is included only 
that material properly considered as 
diplomatic, being the state papers, that 
is, such as is the expression of negotia- 
tions of the state department. Other 
documents, such as reports of the com- 
mittees of the two houses of congress 
on foreign affairs, are not included; 
therefore even this collected series can- 
not be considered an entirely complete 
repository of material bearing on our 
foreign relations. While there are sev- 
eral good commentaries on this subject 
it will be seen that we have as yet no 
publication corresponding to the Brit- 
ish and Foreign state papers or the 
Archives parlementaries. 

This is not the place to speak of the 
rich collection of manuscript material 
in the state department, to which man- 
ifestly general access could not be 
given, and which is now being published 
in the bulletins of the Archives bureau 
of that department. 

The condition of our early printed 
documents relating to military and 
naval affairs and to finances is unquali- 
fiedly similar to that detailed to you 
concerning our diplomatic documents. 
Each of these departments was estab- 
lished by the laws of 1789, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that a printed 
record of their official proceedings ex- 
ists somewhere, and yet how difficult it 
is to trace back this record year after 
year; only those who have tried it 
know. 
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The first thought that presents itself 
as a solution is that we must have a cat- 
alog. We have Poore’s catalog. That 
was years in making and cost thousands 
of dollars. It would be next to impos- 
sible to get an appropriation for sucha 
purpose at this time, and it would be 
quite impossible for the Library of con- 
gress or the superintendent of docu- 
ments to undertake any such work now; 
besides, a catalog would not give us the 
books. What we need is, first, a com- 
bined record of the collections of the 
early federal documents now existing; 
next we need a well-edited reprint of 
some of these early out-of-print docu- 
ments, particularly such as would com- 
plete files now current, and after we 
have a record of the documents, then 
let us have indexes to the documents. 

This is one suggestion, then, how the 
early federal documents might be made 
more useful to the public. 

The protest of inaccessfbility cannot 
be made against the later federal docu- 
ments. They have for years been dis- 
pensed with a generosity not met with 
in any other country. Had some of 
the money that in years gone by has 
been expended in printing and distrib- 
uting enormous editions of congres- 
sional quota, etc., been used for the 
preparation of guides, indexes, and cat- 
alogs, it would not then be necessary 
for us to discuss how to make govern- 
ment documents more useful to the 
public. 

What is needed now to counteract 
the ill-advised prodigality of the past 
is, first and foremost an annotated 
check-list of serials, which shall show 
when the various issues began and in 
how many different places they may be 
found. A compilation of this sort 
should include all annual reports; all 
numbered series, such as bulletins, cir- 
culars, orders, notes, etc., even though 
like the ordinance notes they may not 
be printed for general distribution; of 
all government periodicals, like the 
Weather review or Experiment station 
record, even though they may have 
been discontinued before the publica- 
tion of the check-list. There should be 
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copious bibliographic notes showing all 
changes of form, etc. Such a check- 
list, in fact one much more comprehen- 
sive, is in preparation in the office of 
the superintendent of documents, as we 
have been assured in the last annual 
report of the superintendent. 

Secondly, we need a catalog to fill 
the gap between the year when Poore 
ends his record, viz., 1881, and that 
when Dr Ames began his, viz., 1889. 
An appropriation for such a purpose 
was made several years ago, and Dr 
Ames is now at work on such a catalog, 
which will follow the plan of his Com- 
prehensive index. 

Thirdly, we need people with the eye 
to see the wealth of material which is 
packed away in these volumes, and with 
the ability to so rearrange it that the 
historical worker may use it, unencum- 
bered by the confusing habiliments of 
administrative routine. A rare faculty 
is required for such work. It requires 
a combination of a nice appreciation of 
the romance of history and the uncom- 
promising rigidity of the statistician. 
It requires a judgment that will subor- 
dinate the House ex. and House misc. 
business to bring into relief such tales 
as that of Sieur Dubuque, mineralogist, 
who sailed from France in 1774, and 
emigrated to the province of Louisiana, 
where he settled among the Indians, 
near the site of the present town of 
Dubuque. To him these Indians sold 
and abandoned all the coast and con- 
tents of the mine discovered by the 
wife of Peosta. This was the grant of 
the famed Spanish mines, which was 
afterwards confirmed by the Baron de 
Carondelet. Associated with Dubuque 
was Auguste Chouteau, and so was 
formed a group of names intimately 
connected with the beginnings of the 
history of the middle west. This and 
many, many similar tales are enclosed 
between the covers of an “ex.” or 
“Misc. doc.” 

The questions of classification, 
whether Dewey or Cutter, or some other 
system shall be used, or of shelving, 
whether by subjects and embodied with 
the general collection, or kept intact as 
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a series, are such as every practical 
librarian decides for himself. They are 
after all only side issues when the real 
usefulness of these books to the public 
is considered. 

What the public does need is people 
who understand the relation of this lit- 
erature to the government. Not the 
finest cataloger ever turned out of 
school will be able to handle a docu- 
ment intelligently until he understands 
that public documents are—what in the 
beginning I tried to point them out to 
be—but an expression of the mechan- 
ism of government. A document clerk 
should therefore have a knowledge of 
this mechanism. He should know how 
the legislative body is organized and be 
familiar with its routine; how the com- 
mittees are organized, and what are 
their functions; how the departments 
are organized, and what the duties of 
their officers are. He must know these 
things before he can catalog documents 
intelligently, and he certainly must 
know them before he can use them him- 
self or help the public to use them. I 
have seen document cards made by 
graduated catalogers which were beau- 
tifully engraved with brackets, and 
dashes, and numbers and series notes; 
but which gave no hint of the character 
of the document which it was intended 
to catalog. This was caused solely by 
an improper understanding of govern- 
ment documents. 

And not only is there this great 
wealth of historical material stored 
away in the congressional documents, 
but there are special publications of 
the departments equally valuable and 
equally disregarded because we do' not 
yet associate the relation of the docu- 
ment with its government. Take, for 
instance, the orders of the military de- 
partments into which these United 
States are divided. In time of contro- 
versy the commanding general of a 
military department is vested by virtue 
of acts of congress with plenary powers 
within the jurisdiction of his depart- 
ment. So the report of Gen. Meade, 
commanding the Department of the 
south in 1868, when the reconstruction 
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conventions were being held in Georgia, 
Florida, and Alabama, contains much 
of interest relating to these bodies. So, 
too, the reports and orders of the com- 
manding officers of the departments 
embraced within our new possessions 
contain practically all that we have of 
the beginnings of the American civil 
system in those provinces. 

I am giving you these illustrations 
only to show you how far from the 
ordinary conception of public docu- 
ments is that one, the possession of 
which would really make them more 
useful to the public. 

Enough has probably been said to 
demonstrate how much could be done 
to make federal documents more useful 
to the public. 

Of state documents Bryce says: 
American publicists have been too 
much absorbed in the study of the fed- 
eral system to bestow much time on 
the thought of the state government 
... yet they are full of interest; and 
he who would understand the changes 
that have passed on American democ- 
racy will find far more instruction in a 
study of the state governments than in 
a study of the federal constitution. 
The materials for this study are, unfor- 
tunately, at least to a European, either 
inaccessible or unmanageable. They 
consist of constitutions, statutes, rec- 
ords of the debates and proceedings of 
constitutional conventions and legisla- 
tures, reports of officials and commis- 
sioners, etc. Of these sources only 
one, the constitutions, is practically 
available to a person writing on this 
side of the Atlantic. To be able to use 
the rest one must go to the state and 
devote oneself there to these original 
authorities. It might have been 
expected that in most of the state, or 
at least in the older states, persons who 
would have been found to write polit- 
ical and not merely antiquarian or gene- 
ological state histories .. . but this has 
been done in comparatively few in- 
stances, so that the European inquirer 
finds a scanty measure of the assistance 
which he would have naturally expected 
from previous laborers in the field. I 
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call it a field; it is rather a primeval 
forest, where the vegetation is rank, 
and through which scarcely a trail has 
been cut. 

How far Mr Bryce’s criticism applies 
to individual states I am unable to say. 
That, however, it was true of the time 
in which he wrote, that the materials 
for the study of state governments were 
inaccessible in that they were not col- 
lected together in any one place, I have 
no doubt. Few libraries ever will be 
able to afford large general collections 
ofthis kind. Not even the states them- 
selves have always been keen enough 
to perfect their own files. Basing the 
estimate upon the present extent of the 
collection of state documents in the 
New York public library, it is probable 
that 50,coov. would be a fair figure for 
a full file of printed journals, docu- 
ments, constitutions and statutes of the 
different states at the present time. 

It is not necessary to point out to 
you the difficulties that would beset the 
investigator in this library of 50,000v. 
were he left to make his researches un- 
aided. The makeup of the volumes 
themselves is usually primitive, and the 
indexes to the journals and documents, 
whenever there are any, are unutterably 
bad. 

State documents naturally divide 
themselves into two groups, viz., those 
issued by the older states before the 
establishment of statehood, and known 
as colonial records, and those issued 
after that event. Of the newer states 
I should include the territorial docu- 
ments with those issued after the period 
of statehood. 

The study of colonial documents is 
a most extensive one in itself, and one 
whose importance cannot be overesti- 
mated. At present our printed records 
of this material consist of the files more 
or less complete of the original prints 
in public and private libraries, of the 
catalogs of collectors, of the reprints 
issued by some states, and of the sev- 
eral check-lists which exist. 

Some of this material only exists in 
ms. in the British archives. Georgia 
during the last session of her legislature 
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made provisions to secure copies of 
Georgia records existing in London. 
During the last session of congress Mr 
Hokes of South Carolina introduced a 
bill in the house which provided for a 
report upon the condition of state 
archives, to be made under the auspices 
of the manuscript commission of the 
American historical association. The 
bill failed of passage, but at the same 
time it attracted a good deal of atten- 
tion to the subject and much favorable 
comment was made upon the propo- 
sition. This same commission has un- 
dertaken to collect a record of colonial 
laws, and has printed a check-list in the 
annual report of the American histor- 
ical association for 1897 of the colonial 
laws of a number of the early colonies 
in America. 

Work in this field must necessarily 
be done with the codperation of the 
collector, for the few copies of a law 
that may be extant are often in private 
hands, and unless access may be had to 
these copies for bibliographic purposes, 
the public archives must go without so 
much as a record. 

You observe that I lay great stress 
upon the fact that the curator of a set 
of government documents, be they fed- 
eral, colonial, or state, possess himself 
of the record of every known document 
belonging to that set; in other words, 
that he should be thoroughly familiar 
above all things with the bibliography 
of the subject, knowing that then he is 
prepared to proceed with the compila- 
tion of tools for the student and for 
theinvestigator. The first of these, and 
upon which all the others depend, is a 
tabulation of legislative sessions, with 
dates of opening and closing; next a 
tabulation of journals and statutes and 
documents, and, lastly, a check-list of 
documents giving contents of the dif- 
ferent volumes. These we use as a 
foundation in the work of making the 
documents of every state and territory 
in the Union more useful to the public. 
Much has already been done, but the 
work is scattered, being usually printed 
in out-of-the-way places, or in such 
small quantities that it is practically 
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unavailable. This work needs to be 
brought together and be made uniform 
and completed. The more accessible 
lists, disregarding such tools as Tower 
and Sabin, and the sales catalog of pri- 
vate collections, are as follows: For 
laws and constitutional material the 
printed catalog of such general collec- 
tions as the New York state, the Bar 
association of ‘New York city, and the 
Pennsylvania State library catalog re- 
cently issued. and the catalog of docu- 
ments issued by the Michigan State 
library. For special lists of state con- 
stitutions and laws, there are Bakers’ 
bibliographical account of Wisconsin 
constitutional conventions, Kansas con- 
stitution in Kansas historical society 
collection, 1899; in Owens’ and Coles’ 
Alabama, in Raines’ Texas, Weeks’ 
North Carolina, in Cole’s Iowa, Florida, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas; in William- 
son’s Maine, Gilman’s Vermont, Bart- 
lett’s Rhode Island; Reports of the 
State librarian of Pennsylvania for 1889 
and 1899; first report of the public rec- 
ord commission of New Jersey, Bon- 
gartz’ check-list of Rhode Island laws, 
check-list of Maryland laws. Of check- 
list of general state publications we 
have California, Howe’s descriptive list 
of Indiana, Kansas territorial publica- 
tions, followed by state publications, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Iowa, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, etc. In this connection 
such compilation as Bryant’s local gov- 
ernment in the District of Columbia, 
and Kincaide’s Oregon, are very useful, 
as are also the tables of state and ter- 
ritorial sessions, and lists of depart- 
ments that may be found in many of 
the legislative manuals and directories. 
I have no doubt there is a great deal of 
similar material that I have not men- 
tioned, and in this connection I would 
offer the suggestion that this associa- 
tion codperate in the compilation of 
such a list of aids of state publications. 

The second charge of Mr Bryce, that 
we have no political, i. e. legislative 
state histories, we must admit to be 
true. We have none. Judge Brevard 
outlined such a history for South Caro- 
lina in the Observations on the legisla- 
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tive history of South Carolina, in the 
first volume of the statutes at large of 
South Carolina. When my attention 
was first attracted to Mr Bryce’s re- 
mark, I examined such of our state 
histories as were not wholly a mass of 
anecdotes and reminiscences, and I 
concluded that he was right, quite 
right. Even in the most modern his- 
tories there is little space given to the 
legislative history of state govern- 
ments, the very framework of the 
state. Weare not told whose was the 
voice that commanded organization, 
who dissented, how out of this grew 
factions and parties which influenced 
legislation, affected emigration, etc., 
until out of it all the modern state was 
finally produced. Instead, our state his- 
tories are a disconnected narrative of 
topographical, commercial, biograph- 
ical, and antiquarian lore. And yet we 
know that the very elements out of 
which an adequate state history must 
be composed are to be found only in 
the legislative proceedings of that state. 
Then, my friend, a great work needs to 
be done, and it isto make, repeating the 
words of Mr Bryce, our state records 
more manageable and accessible. It 
may be, if this is done by the curators 
of state documents, that they will be 
instrumental in introducing a new ele- 
ment into our historical literature 

It would seem to me wiser to pro- 
ceed at once with consultation as to 
the best means by which to bring about 
such result, than to waste time in lobby- 
ing for reform legislation as to methods 
of printing, of binding, etc. I believe 
that improvements of this kind will 
come about naturally as soon as the 
material is being worked. At least that 
was the case with the federal docu- 
ments. The secrets of this jungle of 
literature will be unfolded whenever 
we, the foresters, will open up paths 
and byways where the student may 
wander with his lens and notebook. 

Of the last branch of government 
documents, viz., municipal documents, 
least can be said because least has been 
done. I suppose it is within the prov- 
ince of the state library to collect the 
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documents of cities within the state. I 
do not know whether it is generally 
being done [If it is not within the prov- 
ince of a state library to do so, then the 
state library can at least urge the pub- 
lic libraries within the state to make and 
keepa file of city documents. The basis 
of such a collection are the various 
charters, the ordinances, and the annual 
reports. 

As I close I feel that perhaps I have 
not been sufficiently practical, not defi- 
nite enough about detail, etc. On the 
other hand, I must confess that it has 
been my experience that all trouble- 
some questions of cataloging, etc.,adjust 
themselves very readily as soon as I 
acquaint myself with the nature of the 
documents, and also that this acquaint- 
ance is only born of constant study and 
of hard, plain work. 


The next paper was written by Mr 
Dewey but read by Mr Chase, on 


To what extent should a state library lend its 
books to the citizens of the state at large 
Melvil Dewey, New York 


To many the state library is merely 
a law library for the convenience of the 
courts and the bar, with a sprinkling of 
other books. In many states a histor- 
ical and general library are distinct in- 
stitutions. With the new century we 
have progressed far enough to reorgan- 
ize totally these crude conceptions of 
the function of the state library. It is 
no longer the tools of the state officers 
and the lawyers, but the reservoir, and 
it ought to be the fountain of both in- 
formation and inspiration for every citi- 


zen of the state enough interested to use , 


its resources. In 1800 communication 
was soslow and costly that libraries were 
of necessity scattered; but railroad, tele- 
graph, and telephone have revolution- 
ized our ideas on this as the invention 
of printing revolutionized the world’s 
conception of the old university. The 
immense increase in the number of 
books printed annually, the millions of 
old books which the cyclopedic library 
wishes to include, make it impossible to 
hope for large numbers of great libra- 
ries because of the growing cost. There 
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are few communities in any given state 
that could afford without limit to accept 
all the books given to them. A book, 
like a horse, costs more to keep than to 
buy. It must be boarded, i.e., shelved, 
inventoried, cleaned, cataloged, cross- 
referenced or indexed. If these essen- 
tials are neglected the book is of little 
or no use, perhaps simply cumbers the 
ground. There is onby one possible 
solution—a few great central libraries 
which will serve the purpose of a larger 
territory for all the unusual or seldom 
needed books. Just as the individual 
scholar has in his own study, if his 
means are limited, only the books in 
constant demand, getting the rest from 
the public library, the small library 
must in turn for the same reason— 
limited means and space—have on its 
shelves the books it constantly needs, 
relying on the great central library for 
unusual calls. No careful student of 
the problem can fail to see that this is 
the obvious, economical, and only prac- 
tical solution of this great problem; for 
the increasing cost of books, and their 
proper care when organized into libra- 
ries, startles those called on for the 
money if they have not studied the 
problem long enough to realize the nec- 
essary expense, 

The greatest contribution toward this 
solution is the long distance telephone, 
becoming yearly cheaper and more 
widespread, so that in the near future 
every well-to-do citizen can talk from 
his own house with any part of the 
state. This eliminates the greatest dif- 
ficulty in using a central library for 
large areas, the loss of time in asking 
and answering questions by mail. I 
predict that the next few years will see 
a marvelous development of this wide 
use of the library by means of long dis- 
tance telephones, and that the public 
will find it the cheapest investment yet 
made educationally, and in spreading 
information, to have for the most im- 
portant subjects expert librarians who, 
in a fraction of the time required by 
the citizen if he were present, will look 
up the point required and answer his 
question, saving time and traveling ex 
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penses and increasing almost infinitely 
the practical usefulness of the library 
to the state at large. These considera- 
tions make clear that the state library 
has in the immediate future a much lar- 
ger field. It is to be the library, not of 
the capital, but of the entire state; not 
of the office-holders or lawyers alone, 
but of every citizen; and if the use is 
free to all by telephone for reference, 
with reasonable limitations, the use must 
be equally free to all for lending if 
the citizen is willing to pay the cost of 
transportation both ways. I hope my- 
self that the state will early decide that 
it can afford to pay this transportation 
one way and thus subsidize the efforts 
of its citizens to read the best books. 

This answers our question broadly. 
If it is an ideal to attain which will take 
us some time there is all the more rea- 
son why we should begin at once. When 
the public realizes that this method will 
give them better service at less cost 
than any other they will demand its 
adoption. Till then the state librarians 
should of all men be the first to recog- 
nize the great opportunity for useful- 
ness, and to use their influence in all 
proper ways to begin this broadening 
process that should not end till the re- 
motest village of every state feels itself 
in contact with the state library, which 
should give direct aid to every good 
cause and to every worthy organization, 
and should be in fact what we have so 
often made it in phrase, the real “peo- 
ple’s university.” 

General discussion 


Mr Henry of Indiana: I dislike to 
take exceptions to what Mr Dewey says, 
on account of his absence; but if he 
were here we would not likely agree, so 
I suppose it will make no particular 
difference. 

I have some foolish notions. One is 
this, that a state library cannot be 
everything. I believe that a state li- 
brary has certain provinces, but I do 
not believe in the state library trying 
to do everything. I think the state li- 
brary has a duty to perform for the 
state as a state, but I do not think it 
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should cater to every individual citizen 
of thestate. I hope the time will never 
come in Indiana when such a thing will 
be demanded by the state. I think the 
people can be taught more valuable 
lessons by teaching them to help them- 
selves. I think more good can be ac- 
complished in a community by teach- 
ing it to help itself, than to teach it to 
fold its hands and to depend entirely 
upon some central authority. 

It strikes me that in the modern re- 
vival or “vival” of literary work we are 
trying to attend.to other peoples busi- 
ness and our own, too; and it strikes me 
that Mr Dewey is the advance agent. 

Mr Chase, New Hampshire: I cannot 
agree with Mr Henry, but I can agree 
with Mr Dewey as to the duties of the 
state library. Wehave had the system 
in operation for some time, and it is 
very satisfactory. What Mr Henry 
says may apply to the books of the 
law department, but it does not apply 
to any extent to the other books. I 
think I have had during the last five 
years not more than a dozen occasions 
when a book was out that it was an ab- 
solute necessity to have it. Of course 
people have come in and asked for 
books when they were not in, but they 
were cases in which the party could 
come at another time just as well. We 
have experienced no particular inter- 
ruption in the work on account of a 
book not being in when called for. We 
loan our books to the public libraries 
in the various towns in the state. The 
public library sends for the book and 
we make them responsible for it. They, 
in turn, loan the book to their patrons 
for two weeks, the same as if the book 
was their own. 

Mr Carver of Maine: For the last 
six years the State library of Maine has 
been practically a circulating library in 
about the same way as the New Hamp- 
shire library. We have sent out the 
books by express, with the understand- 
ing that the parties receiving the books 
would have to pay the express going 
and coming. Of course the books thus 
sent out go mostly to reading clubs, 
and in that way they benefit more than 
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one or two people at the same time. 

Adjourned. 

On Wednesday evening Dr and Mrs 
Reed entertained the state librarians 
at Hotel Lochiel. Impromptu toasts 
called forth responses wise and witty. 
The occasion was a most enjoyable one. 

Thursday a. m. 

The session opened with an address 

by Dr G. E. Reed, who spoke in part 


as follows on 
Printed catalogs for the state library 


In all small libraries I venture to say 
that printed catalogs are very essential, 
especially in free circulating libraries 
where it is important that peopie 
should have a thorough knowledge of 
the contents of the library. 

When we come to libraries that are 
purely reference libraries, the question 
becomes all the more complicated, 
particularly in libraries of large size. 
I very much doubt the practicability of 
a printed catalog for a large reference 
library, for the reason that the prepara- 
tion of a printed catalog for a state 
library of the ordinary size would be 
very laborious, very expensive, with 
the additional disadvantage that almost 
immediately after issue such a catalog 
would be no more thana printed list of 
books contained in said library at a 
given date, valuable only in that it 
would serve to indicate the contents of 
the library at a particular time. It is 
clear that for a large library a catalog 
could be issued only at very infrequent 
intervals because of the heavy expense 
attendant upon its publication, the con- 
tents of the catalog meanwhile speedily 
becoming old and consequently of very 
little value. My judgment is that in 
state libraries a printed catalog might 
with advantage be issued once say in 
every ten years, but I will hardly ad- 
vocate a more frequent issue. I would 
say with regard to reference libraries 
that this catalog would, of course, be 
valuable chiefly for those calling at the 
library for consultation purposes. Or- 
dinarily with a good card catalog of 
the contents of the library, the ad- 
ditions included, the librarian or his 
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assistants would be able to easily get 
out what the library might contain upon 
a given subject. The card catalog pre- 
pared within the last two years for the 
Pennsylvania State library gives the 
names of all authors whose works are 
upon the library shelves, together with 
the titles of all the books in the pos- 
session of the library. Under such cir- 
cumstances the printed catalog would 
be of value only in the way already in- 
dicated. For important departments 
printed catalogs might be prepared 
which could, with advantage, be circu- 
lated among those residing at a dis- 
tance and interested in particular lines 
of investigation. - 

_ For this reason the State library of 
Pennsylvania has recently issued a full 
and extensive catalog of the 20,000v. of 
legal publications forming the law de- 
partment of the library, the work being 
in four divisions: 1) A catalog of authors 
with their works alphabetically ar- 
ranged; 2) A subject catalog; 3) A 
catalog of law reports, and, finally, An 
index of all the paper books of the 
superior and supreme courts. Copies 
of this important work have been sent 
to all the judges of the various courts 
of the state, and also have been or will 
be sent to the members of the various 
county bars so far as we may be able to 
reachthem. Notwithstanding that this 
work has just been issued, our purpose 
is to put the whole legal department 
under the card catalog system as 
adopted in other departments of the 
library, and so keep up to date the 
cataloging of the entire library. It is 
possible that the supplement may be 
issued some years hence, but this is 
hardly likely, the general policy of the 
library being adverse to printed cata- 
logs. It is our purpose also to publish, 
in connection with the annual reports 
of the state librarians, check-lists of 
principal departments—that is to say, 
the departments wherein the works are 
most frequently consulted. This would 
be chiefly of value to persons non-resi- 
dent in the capital city, and could be 
done at a very slight expense. 

Our general conclusion, therefore, is 
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that a printed catalog is of limited 
value to any large and important li- 
brary, and we believe that this is the 
growing conviction of a number of 
those who have libraries under their 
charge. 


General discussion 


Mr Carver of Maine: I think a find- 
ing list in a state library might be of 
value if published and sent out broad- 
cast over the state, so as to inform your 
people what you have in your library. 

In the legal part of the library the 
books fall into sets so completely, and 
are so well known among lawyers, that 
I should think a catalog of the whole 
library outside of the text-books would 
be a burden and of little value. If the 
law books are arranged in sets, and the 
law reports arranged alphabetically, no 
lawyer will have any difficulty in find- 
ing what he wants. 

The only advantage I could see ina 
printed catalog of state libraries would 
be the finding list of the miscellaneous 
department. 

I have printed in my annual reports 
all additions to the library, which forms 
a supplement to the general catalog. 
These were kept up as a supplementary 
catalog for some time, but we haven’t 
attempted it in Maine for many years. 
I think the last one was printed some- 
where about 1866 or 1868. 

Mr Chase: I am getting up a list, the 
manuscript of which has already been 
sent to the printer, a one-line finding 
list so far as it is possible. I will only 
devote one line to each book. After 
this is finished I will send it to all parts 
of the state. As it is now, a man who 
cannot come to the library is very much 
handicapped, as he has no means of 
knowing what we have. Our purpose 
is to issue an edition of 500 copies and 
place one copy in each public library in 
the state, so that a man in that com- 
munity can go there and find out just 
what we have. We will issue a sup- 
plement to this catalog every two years, 
and at the end of ten years we will 
combine these supplements. 

Dr Reed: I would like to ask Mr 
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Chase whether the loaning of books 
over the state, according to the plan 
adopted by the library of the state of 
New Hampshire, would not be detri- 
mental to the library as a reference 
library? 

Mr Chase: I think not. We have 
been doing it for some time and have 
not experienced any difficulty as yet. 

Dr Reed: The privilege of taking 
books from the library of the state of 
Pennsylvania is accorded only to the 
heads of the various executive depart- 
ments, and to the members of the legis- 
lature while in attendance upon the 
same. Were books to be loaned out 
over the state freely, it seems to me 
that the value of the library as a ref- 
erence library would be practically de- 
stroyed, for the reason that people 
coming from distant parts of the state 
to consult works would be disappointed 
in not finding the works which they 
desired to consult accessible. 

The chair—Mr Galbreath: It seems 
to me that we can perform a great serv- 
ice to the public by having printed as 
early as convenient a list of works on 
the history of the various states. I will 
be interested in knowing what the 
Pennsylvania State library will have 
on Pennsylvania history. This library 
would be interested in knowing what 
we have on Ohio history. We do not 
have as much on our own state history 
as a great many other states, simply be- 
cause for many years the matter was 
neglected. I have been working ear- 
nestly‘to fill up this department We 
have concluded to publish a finding- 
list of the works on Ohio history that 
are to be found in our library. 

Dr Reed: As I have already said, the 
plan of public check-lists of sections of 
the library in the annual reports of the 
state librarian would, in my judgment, 
be of very great advantage, and, as al- 
ready indicated, as these reports are 
printed for general distribution, there 
would be practically no addition to the 
expense of publication, while at the 
same time the reports of the librarian 
would be the more eagerly desired. 
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The subject of the next paper was 


Should the Library commission cf the state 
be identical with the governing board 
of the state library 
Arthur H, Chase, New Hampshire 


The library movement in a state to 
reach its highest development and pro- 
duce the best results must include in its 
workings all library elements, and make 
their relation to each other such that 
they will work together for a common 
end, that end being the aiding of the 
people of the state to acquire a higher 
degree of intelligence. It is, I believe, 
of especial importance that the state 
library should occupy a prominent 
position in any plan of library develop- 
ment. Its relation to the public libraries 
should be that of a parent institution. 
Its methods of administration should 
be examples to be followed. Its shelves 
should contain the books that public 
libraries do not, for one reason or 
another, have. It should become the 
great central storehouse in the library 
scheme of the state around which the 
public libraries are grouped in a way as 
branches, giving to them advice and 
help in their sphere of usefulness, loan- 
ing to them its books and through them 
reaching out to the individuals all over 
the state who contribute to its support 
and are entitled to its best efforts in 
their behalf. 

With such a destiny to.fulfill it is 
clear that there should at some point 
be a connection between the governing 
board of the state library and the com- 
mission which supervises the public li- 
braries. 

Before stating, however, what I be- 
lieve that connection should be I desire 
to say a few words about the governing 
board. The two greatest obstacles to 
the proper progress of the state li- 
brary in many of our states are lack of 
finances and political influence. The 
former is often a result of the latter. 
That politics must be kept entirely out 
of the administration of such an insti- 
tution needs no argument. The only 
way to accomplish this is, I believe, 
through a proper organization of its 
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management. Neither trustees, libra- 
rian, or other officers of the library 
should ever be elected by the people 
or appointed by the legislature. Such 
a condition will always from its very 
nature involve the institution in the 
worst form of political influence and 
personal enmity. No more should the 
governor, secretary of state, and other 
state officials constitute the governing 
board. Their position has been attained 
by political influence, and however hon- 
est their purpose they are not apt to for- 
get their indebtedness to their friends. 

The best results will, I believe, be ob- 
tained by a board of not exceeding five 
members, four to be appointed by the 
governor and council from the citizens, 
and the librarian to be the fifth member 
ex-officio. One of these members pref- 
erably should be a lawyer, one a min- 
ister, one a physician, and one an 
educator, and all should have recog- 
nized literary tastes. Their appoint- 
ment should be based wholly upon 
their qualifications to serve the state 
honestly and intelligently, and should 
be entirely devoid of any political pre- 
ferment. Not even their own political 
faith should be taken into account. 
They should represent different sec- 
tions of the state. Their terms of 
office should expire at different times. 
They should serve without compensa- 
tion. Above all, they should be men 
who have the full confidence of the 
citizens, and men who are able to de- 
vote themselves to the duties of the 
office to the extent that shall be neces- 
sary for the proper conduct of the busi- 
ness. 

A board thus constituted will be able 
to withstand through theirinfluence and 
personality attacks upon the institution 
whether political or otherwise. Their 
word as to the needs of the library in 
financial and other directions will be 
followed by the legislature without 
question. And their efforts will be sure 
to produce an honest, generous, yet 
economical and broad-minded admin- 
istration. 

I might go farther in this direction 
and state my belief that such a board 
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should be given free rein in their work; 
that they should appoint the librarian 
and all of his assistants; that they 
should be given authority to shape the 
policy and make the rules of the li- 
brary; that its finances should be very 
largely entrusted to them unhampered 
by narrow-minded laws often passed 
under the name of economy, and call 
your attention to several other points 
of administration of a state library upon 
which I have very pronounced views. 

But I have already said all that is nec- 
essary to give a full answer to the ques- 
tion under discussion. Assuming the 
governing board to be organized and 
appointed in this way I am certainly of 
the opinion that it should also be at the 
head of the public library movement. 
The movement must include the state 
library in all its plans, for the state li- 
brary is one of the most important ele- 
ments in the library field, and should, 
as I have said before, bear a direct re- 
lation to every other library. It is of 
the greatest importance that the policy 
with reference to the state library 
should be in entire accord with that 
adopted for the public libraries. With 
two distinct organizations there is cer- 
tain to be difference of opinion, a tend- 
ency to independence and a conflict of 
purpose which will bring final discord 
of interests and seriously cripple the 
work of the whole system, while with 
one board there will be a harmonizing of 
the elements, an avoiding of conflicting 
points, and a uniting of all library inter- 
ests into a well-developed policy, help- 
ing each other to greater ends and 
producing a department of power and 
usefulness. One board will always have 
in mind the needs of the whole system 
rather than the strengthening of one 
element. They will administer the af- 
fairs of the state library with a full 
knowledge of the relations it should 
bear to the public libraries and vice 
versa. 

Concentration of interest, of thought, 
and of purpose, must be as successful 
here as in other things. It is an un- 
written law that duality of interest 
tends to conflict. The world over the 
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struggle is going on to bring together 
the things working for the same end. 
To be sure in many cases it is personal 
interest that prompts, yet that in itself 
isan argument inits favor. What serves 
the best ends in other things must cer- 
tainly be successful where personal in- 
terest is eliminated. 

I desire to goa step farther and ex- 
plain how! would have this joint board 
administer. There should be two offi- 
cers directly responsible to them, i. e., 
the state librarian for the state library 
and an officer, to be called perhaps the 
superintendent of public libraries, who 
should have the entire charge of the 
public library interests under the di- 
rection of the board. It would be the 
province of this latter officer to go 
about visiting the libraries, to study the 
problems presented in each locality and 
aid in their solution, to hold institutes 
in different sections of the state to 
which librarians may come with bother- 
some questions for discussion, and from 
which they may take away much help- 
ful information, and in every way to 
broaden and strengthen public library 
work. In other words, he would bear 
a similar relation to, and work for the 
accomplishment of similar results for 
the public libraries that the superin- 
tendent of public instruction of a state 
does for the public schools. 

The results of such an arrangement 
as this would, I believe, be far-reaching. 
The governing board would begin by 
mapping out a comprehensive policy, 
including in its scope the state library, 
the public libraries, and all other ele- 
ments in the library field. Its aim in the 
case of the state library would be to 
make it the one great reference library 
in the state, striving to obtain compre- 
hensive collections of books not alone 
on law, but on history, science, medi- 
cine, religion, education, political sci- 
ence, and all subjects outside general 
literature. It would arrange for the free 
circulation of these books among the 
citizens of the state through the public 
libraries under regulations which would 
protect and yet would not be so en- 
tangled in red tape as to be prohibitive. 
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It would be its constant endeavor to stir 
up the people toan interest in anda gen- 
erous spirit toward the institution. It 
would establish at the state library a 
clearing house for the duplicates of the 
public libraries and the treasures hidden 
away in the attics of the state, redistrib- 
uting the books in accordance with 
some plan that shall be equitable and 
at the same time beneficial to all the li- 
braries. It would reorganize the distri- 
bution of state documents so as to more 
nearly equalize the benefits to be derived 
therefrom, probably even going so far 
as to organize a department ot public 
documents in the library, with an as- 
sistant at its head whose duties should 
be to receive the manuscripts of all 
kinds to be printed by the state, to fol- 
low them carefully through the printers’ 
and binders’ hands and make the entire 
distribution of them. 

Its purpose toward the public libra- 
ries would be to bring them into a 
closer touch with each other and with 
the state library; to raise the standard 
of reading of their patrons through 
traveling libraries and books loaned 
from the state library; to stir librarians 
to more enthusiasm in their work and 
give to them helpful instruction about 
it through the advice of the superin- 
tendent, library institutes, and the pub- 
lication of a bulletin; to strive for the 
adoption of some recognized method of 
administration by all the libraries to the 
end that the system may be uniform 
throughout the state and thus results 
the more easily compared; to encour- 
age citizens to generously support the 
library of their own town and discour- 
age them from those factional quarrels 
about it which are sure to bring serious 
injury if not final destruction. 

Do I hear you say that the system 
which I have thus attempted to build 
up on paper is visionary and impossible, 
in fact; that the attempts to introduce 
it would meet with strong resistance 
and final defeat? That may be so to- 
day. But with so many earnest workers 
in the library field no backward step 
will be taken, and I venture to predict 
that the time will come, and I do not 
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think it is far distant, when the plan 
presented in this paper will be very 
largely adopted by the more progress- 
ive states. And when that time shall 
come the possibilities for doing good 
that will be held out to us, or our suc- 
cessors, will be very great. Again, how- 
ever impossible the ideal may seem to 
us it is our duty to constantly strive for 
it rather than to allow ourselves to be 
content with the present. The latter 
breeds stagnation while the former 
leads along the pathway of progress 
and final success. 


General discussion 


Dr Reed: I would like to ask in how 
many states here represented Library 
commissions exist? 

Mr Chase: I think there are 17 in all. 

Mr Carver: I can indorse heartily 
the paper that has just been read. It 
is along the lines I have been working 
ever since I have been a librarian, and 
it is an end toward which we are work- 
ing in the state of Maine. It seems to 
be along thé lines of the least resist- 
ance, and along the lines that will do 
the most good. Our library is open to 
the people at large, and they insist on 
the privilege, and it would probably 
mean the loosing of our official heads 
if we were to close the library and have 
it as it was when we took it. No book 
was loaned out, and no one, not even 
the state officers or members of the 
legislature, were entitled to the use of 
books, only within the walls of the 
state house. There were sections of 
fiction that they could take to their 
boarding houses and places where they 
stopped, but they could not take the 
books out of the city, while now we 
are sending books all over the state. 
The paper is along the lines of progress 
and intelligence, and along lines which 
we will all have to travel sooner or 
later, and I hope that article will be 
printed in full. 

Dr Reed: I would like to ask the 
question whether the Library commis- 
sions have the power to select the li- 
brarian? 

Mr Chase: Yes. 
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The subject of the next paper was 
To what extent should a state library en- 
ter the field of a state museum? 

H. C. Buchanan, New Jersey 


This question implies that there is a 
disposition on the part of some libra- 
rians to reach out into fields that all the 
lexicographers seem to have put be- 
yond their control. No indication of 
this disposition has been noticed in 
New Jersey, and when the writer of 
this paper received notice of the as- 
signment of the topic to him, his first 
inquiry was, What is a museum any- 
how? He thought he knew what a 
library was, and so appealed to the 
curator of the New Jersey State mu- 
seum for knowledge concerning that 
institution. The reply was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, so recourse was 
had to the dictionaries. 

It may be that there are others whose 
knowledge is also indefinite; hence the 
result of two hours’ work over the dic- 
tionaries is given here. 

John Kersey, in 1721, defined a li- 
brary to be, A study, or place where 
books are kept. 

Thomas Sheridan, in 1784: A large 
collection of books; the place where 
a collection of books is kept. 

John Walker, in 1818, adopts Sheri- 
dan’s definition. 

Samuel Johnson, in 1819: A large 
collection of books, public or private. 

Noah Webster in 1828, and again in 
1856: 1) A collection of books belong- 
ing to a private person or to a public 
institution or company. 2) An edifice 
or an apartment for holding a collec- 
tion of books. And the Webster’s In- 
ternational: A considerable collection 
of books kept for use and not as mer- 
chandise, as a private library; a public 
library. A building or apartment ap- 
propriated for holding such a collec- 
tion of books. 

Barclay, in 1848: A large collection 
of books, either public or private. 

Worcester, in 1878: A building or an 
apartment in which is kept a collection 
of books for use, not for sale. A col- 


lection of books for use, not for sale. 
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The Century, 1889: A place set apart 
for the keeping and use of books and 
other literary materials; a room, set of 
rooms, or a building in which a collec- 
tion of books for reading or study is 
kept. A collection of books, whether 
manuscript or printed, which may in- 
clude also pamphletg, maps, and other 
literary material intended for reading, 
study, or reference, as distinguished 
from a bookseller’s stock which is in- 
tended for sale. 

Funk & Wagnall’s Standard, 1895: 
A collection of books, pamphlets, etc , 
kept for reading and consultation; es- 
pecially such a collection arranged to 
facilitate reference, as by classification 
and indexing. A building or apart- 
ment containing such a collection. 

The Encyclopedic dictionary, 1894: 
A collection of books, whether belong- 
ing to a private person, an institution, 
or the nation. A room or set of rooms 
set apart for a collection of books, 
manuscripts, etc. 

Skeat, in 1882: A collection of books; 
a room for books. 

Richardson, in 1848: A room, apart- 
ment, or storehouse for books. Rich- 
ardson italicizes the word books, but 
adds this quotation from Cowley: A 
library-keeper, who is likewise to be an 
apothecary, druggist, and keeper of in- 
struments, engines, etc. 

It is noticeable that of the fifteen 
authorities cited, Richardson is the 
only one who suggests that a library 
should enter the field of a museum, and 
he evidently was afraid to father the 
suggestion, and put it on Cowley, 
whose proposition, if adopted, would 
put many of us out of business because 
of our incompetency. Cowley, it may 
be added, was a poet, who, the ency- 
clopedia says, enjoyed a high reputa- 
tion during his life, which declined 
greatly after his death. 

On the evidence presented by the 
dictionary makers, any unprejudiced 
judge would decide, without putting 
the museums to the trouble of exam- 
ining their witnesses, that the state 
library should not enter the field of the 
state museum to any extent. 
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But since the museum side has a 
right to be heard, let us see what the 
dictionaries do for it. 

The same Sheridan defines a museum 
to be, A repository of learned curiosi- 
ties. 

Kersey says it is, A study or library; 
also a college or public place for the 
resort of learned men. 

Walker and Johnson: A repository 
of learned curiosities. 

Skeat: A repository for works of art, 
etc. 

Richardson: A place dedicated to 
the muses, to literature, to philosophy, 
to the preservation of rare and curious 
articles. 

Ainsworth, in 1857: A study or li- 
brary. A place for the resort of 
learned men. 

Webster, in 1828: A house or apart- 
ment appropriated as a repository of 
things that have an immediate relation 
to the arts; acabinet of curiosities. In 
1856, and in the International of 1890, 
Webster is a little more specific, and 
adopts as the definition: A repository, 
or a collection of natural, scientific, or 
literary curiosities, or of works of art. 

Worcester says a museum is, A 
place, building, or room devoted to the 
collection, preservation, and exhibition 
of curious objects in nature and art; a 
repository of curiosities. 

The Century, the Standard, Barclays, 
and the encyclopedic dictionaries do 
not differ materially in their definitions 
from those which have been quoted, 
excepting that they all include among 
the objects to be exhibited ‘rare and 
instructive articles in art, science, and 
literature.” 

It may be that too much attention 
has been given to the dictionaries; 
but they apparently show that while 
the library may not invade the field of 
the museum, the latter is authorized to 
collect “literary curiosities,” which will 
include ancient books and pamphlets 
that some of us treasure as our choicest 
library possessions. And when one 
finds such a fine lot of authorities in 
support of his personal views, he is 
apt to make the most of them. 
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In New Jersey there is no conflict 
between the State library and the 
museum—or possibly museums would 
be more accurate, since we have sev- 
eral collections—the battle flags ar- 
ranged in cases in the main corridor; 
the museum of geological and botan- 
ical specimens on the third floor, south; 
the museum proper, which contains 
besides the main part of New Jersey’s 
exhibit at the Chicago Exposition, a 
collection of New Jersey shells, Indian 
hatchets and arrowheads, birds, photo- 
graphs, and specimens of the work of 
pupils in the public and manual train- 
ing schools in the state. Possibly the 
portraits of former state officers, hang- 
ing in the corridors, may be the “re- 
pository of learned curiosities” meant 
by Walker and Johnson. 

These various collections are in 
charge of different persons, yet there 
has been no attempt made to invade 
what are regarded as the rights of the 
state library. Inthe near future these 
collections are to be gathered together 
in quarters in the extension now being 
made to the state capitol, where they 
will be in charge of the curator, who is 
appointed by the commissioners of the 
state museum. The commission con- 
sists of the state geologist, state super- 
intendent of public instruction, presi- 
dent of the state board of agriculture, 
president of the senate, and speaker of 
the house. The field of the museum is 
to be extended so as to show not only 
the natural resources of the state, but 
also specimens of its industrial estab- 
lishments. The line between museum 
and library will be sharply drawn. The 
state library commission consists of the 
governor, the chancellor, chief justice 
of the supreme court, attorney-general, 
secretary of state, treasurer, and the 
comptroller. 

It is questionable whether equally 
good results could be obtained with 
the library and museum under the 
same management. There would un- 
doubtedly be a disposition to favor one 
at the expense of the other, and the 
funds available for state library pur- 
poses are usually limited. If a libra- 
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rian has ever had as much money as 
he thought he could use to advantage, 
he has failed thus far to make the fact 
known. A close examination of the 
New Jersey librarians’ reports in the 
past has failed to disclose such a con- 
dition in our state. 

Probably the great objection to the 
mixing up of the museum with the 
library is the great number of sight- 
seers who will be attracted. In New 
Jersey our experience has been that on 
days on which political conventions 
are held, or state organizations meet, 
or upon any occasion when a large 
number of people are attracted to the 
city, the state capitol is a popular point, 
and the library is regarded as one of 
the “sights.” Nine out of 10 of the 
visitors will spend a few minutes in 
doing the library, and their bustling 
about and subdued chatter is annoying 
to those who happen to be at work. 
Aside from the books our attractions 
are few, and the disposition has been to 
diminish rather than to increase them. 

The lexicographers have clearly de- 
fined the spheres of the two institu- 
tions; and while in these days of 
gigantic business enterprises, expan- 
sion, trusts, and combinations, there 
may be enterprising state librarians 
who are seeking to extend their work 
and influence, the safe plan surely will 
be for the conservative men to limit 
their efforts to what has hitherto been 
regarded as pertaining strictly to the 
library; that is, the collection, preserva- 
tion, and classification of books, manu- 
scripts, maps, newspapers, and other 
material having a literary value. What- 
ever ornamentation or embellishment 
may be indulged in should be confined 
to such pictures or other works of art 
as have a direct relation to the object 
stated, and will be of assistance to the 
seeker after information, while not 
serving as an attraction to those having 
a passing fancy to “do” the library. 
The wandering into foreign fields may 
do for the public circulating library, but 
it is assumed that the state library is 
one of reference and study only. 

The field left to the museum proper is 
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a wide one, and there is no reason for a 
rivalry that will lead either to a duplica- 
tion, oran infringement on the domain 
of the library. The judicious curator 
will find sufficient to occupy his time 
and exhaust his funds without invading 
our domain, while we—especially those 
of us who have a traveling library an- 
nex—will have little desire to assume 
the work and responsibilities that legit- 
imately belong to others, after we have 
zealously given our attention to the 
building up of our state libraries. 

The president: As Mr Buchanan has 
said the final word on this subject we 
will go on with the program and will 
now hear from Mr Henry. 

The closing address of the meeting 
was given by W. E. Henry of Indiana, 
who spoke, in part as follows, on 


Relations of state library, state law library, and 
state historical society 


I must make my talk on the subject 
assigned largely on the conditions as 
they are in Indiana. 

Our library is divided into three sepa- 
rate and distinct institutions. The Law 
library, the State library and the State 
historical association. 

The work of these institutions does 
not overlap so far as their management 
is concerned. 

In 1835 the state library was organ- 
ized, and in 1831 the State historical 
association was organized as an inde- 
pendent institution, and they have re- 
mained so ever since. From 1825 until 
1867 the law books and miscellaneous 
books were included under one man- 
agement. After that year the law li- 
brary was separated from the other, 
and it is so today. 

The law library is under the direct 
management and control of the su- 
preme court. 

Thig institution has in it over 30,000v., 
and people who know say it is a very 
excellent library, and claim that the 
fact of its being under the control of the 
supreme court is as it ought to be. 

The librarian has always been elected 
by the supreme court, and his politics 
is the same as that of the supreme 
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court. Our supreme court judges are 
elected by the vote of the people. Con- 
sequently our judges have political 
debts to pay. The whole force is either 
republican or democratic. The assist- 
ants in the office are changed just as 
rapidly as the supreme court changes. 
But these men seem to run the law li- 
brary very successfully I don’t sup- 
pose it is because they are familiar with 
general library work, but simply be- 
cause they know law books. 

The literary library was under the 
control of the legislature until 1895, 
and the employes were subject to the 
change of the political complexion of 
the legislature, and that change took 
place about every two years. In the 
latter part of the session of 1895, a bill 
was introduced and passed which took 
the control of the state library out of 
the hands of the legislature, and placed 
it under the State board of education, 
where it has since remained. My elec- 
tion was the first under the new man- 
agement. 

There has been some talk of throw- 
ing these two libraries into one, and 
under one and the same management. 
Whether this is a wise thing to do I am 
not prepared to state. 

There are persons who insist on keep- 
ing the two institutions separate. Their 
argument is this: That if the combina- 
tion was made, and the supreme court 
would have control of the whole thing, 
it would go back to the old way, and be 
subject to the various political changes 
that take place, and men would be ap- 
pointed as librarians who would not 
be thoroughly competent to take charge 
of the general library work although 
they might be good law librarians. And, 
on the other hand, a man who would 
make a capable state librarian would 
not make a capable law librarian, is the 
theory advanced by the other side So 
you see that a combination would in- 
jure one or the other. 

I believe that if I were sure of leav- 
ing at the end of my present term I 
would oppose the combining of the two 
institutions. I understand that there 
are some states in which both the law 
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and the literary libraries are under one 
management, but I can’t see where 
there is any particular advantage in it. 

Our State historical society is also a 
separate institution from our state li- 
brary, although they are in adjoining 
rooms in our state house. Our Histor- 
ical society in Indiana for many years 
has been rather inactive. There are 
not very many people interested in the 
work, and they don’t have much with 
which to do the work. There are only 
two men actively identified with the 
historical work in our state, and they 
are David Wait Howe, whom you no 
doubt have heard of both as lawyer and 
author, and Jacob P. Dunn, who was 
formerly state librarian. Both of these 
men are particularly interested in the 
work, and are doing everything in their 
power to advance it. 

There has been some talk of joining 
the two. Their collections are not 
very large, and the material is dupli- 
cated almost wholly. In Indiana I am 
sure it would be of service to both in- 
stitutions to form a combination, as 
one management would serve for both. 
This is the plan pursued by Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and they have the best 
historical collection inthe United States. 
The work in my judgment is so near 
the same that to have two institutions 
under different management is useless. 

Our Historical society being so small, 
and having so little influence, has great 
difficulty in getting even a small appro- 
priation, and consequently they are 
unable to make much progress. I think 
that within the next two years our 
state library and our State historical so- 
ciety may be combined. 

After going over the ground I am of 
the opinion that a state law library at 
least may be divorced from the state 
library without any loss to either, but 
that the miscellaneous library and the 
State historical library should be one 
and the same thing. 

There was considerable discussion in 
regard to place and time of holding 
next year’s meeting. There seemed to 
be a general desire to meet with the 
A. L. A. at Waukesha. The following 
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committee was appointed to confer 
with the officers of the A. L. A.: W. 
E. Henry, L. D. Carver, Dr George E. 
Reed, Maud Thayer. 

There was opposition to merging the 
association into a section of the A. L. 
A. The desire seemed to be unani- 
mous in favor of independent organiza- 
tion and a common date and place of 
meeting. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year were as follows: President, L. D. 
Carver, Maine; vice-president, Dr G. 
E. Reed, Pennsylvania; secretary, Maud 
Thayer, Illinois. 

At the close of the election the 
meeting adjourned. 


Consulting the Committee or the 
Trustees 


A librarian is often in doubt what 
course to adopt on some matter. His 
trustees perhaps do not meet for two or 
three months and the chairman of the 
committee may be out of town. Insuch 
cases the following blank will be found 
useful. 

To the Chairman of the committee on....... " 

The statement on the back of this sheet ex- 
presses the best judgment of the office on the 
matter. Will you kindly advise us by an early 
mail whether you will approve this, or some 
modification which you will suggest, for our 
guidance, or whether it must be referred for 


action to the full committee or board? 
Rratelecaarcace hoe Secretary. 


To the Secretary. 
I recommend (by underscoring no....below) 
that your statement be 
1 Adopted. 
2 Adopted for guidance till the next com- 
mittee meeting. 
3 Referred to the committee. 
4 Referred to the trustees. 
ee On ae Chairman of Committee. 
On the back is a brief statement of 
what is proposed. The chairman can 
with a stroke of his pencil indicate his 
judgment, and with that the librarian 
will feel often much safer than he would 
to act without this informal consulta- 
tion. 7 te M. D. 


The Illinois State library association 
will meet at Lincoln, Ill, February 20- 
22. A library commission for Illinois 
will receive special attention. 
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Buffalo—On Saturday evening, Octo- 
ber 6, the Library club of Buffalo gave 
an informal reception in the children’s 
room of the Buffalo public library, in 
honor of Mae E. Schreiber of the edu- 
cational departmentof Wisconsin. Miss 
Schreiber gave an inspiring talk on the 
influence of books in the formation of 
character, and suggested methods of 
cultivating a taste for good books. 

The first regular meeting of the year 
was held on Thursday, November 22, 
in the rooms of the Buffalo historical 
society, the president in the chair. The 
interest of the evening centered in the 
report of the committee on home libra- 
ries, which had been considering during 
the summer the advisability of begin- 
ning this work in Buffalo. This com- 
mittee,consisting ofasettlement worker, 
an official of the Charity organization 
society, and three library assistants, had 
canvassed the subject thoroughly, and 
reported in favor of the work being 
taken up by the club. The president 
stated that the Buffalo public library 
would furnish the books and cases, so 
far as visitors were assured. After a 
lively discussion as to ways and means, 
wit as voted to continue the committee 
with authority to establish the first li- 
brary, and select a visitor, the offer of 
the public library being accepted as to 
books. 

An interesting talk was then given 
by the superintendent of education, 
Hon. Henry P. Emerson, on The influ- 
ence of the high school on the commu- 
nity. Eira M. Epwarps, Sec’y. 


The Long Island Library Club— The 
fourth meeting of the Long Island 
library club, held at the Pratt insti- 
tute free library, Dec. 6, 1900, was 
a most successful one, both from the 
point of interest in the club manifested 
by the number present (67), and from 
the practical way in which the subject 
of the day, Céoperation among Brook- 
lyn libraries, was treated. 

Previous to the meeting a circular let- 
ter, embodying the following questions, 
was sent to all the librarians of the city: 
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1 What is your library doing to as- 
sist other libraries? 

2 In what ways could other libraries 
be of assistance to you in your work? 

3 In what ways could you, under 
present conditions and limitations, help 
other libraries? 

4 What would you like to do to help 
other libraries, that you are now pre- 
vented from doing by your rules or by 
other adverse conditions? 

The answers to these questions were 
tabulated, and a copy of the tabulation 
was furnished to those who were to 
present papers, as a basis from which 
to work. Incidentally, the tabulation 
showed the desire for codperation 
among Brooklyn libraries to be very 
strong. 

Miss Mary W. Plummer, librarian 
and director of the Pratt institute free 
libraty, read a paper from the stand- 
point of the free circulating library. 
She said that at first thought it would 
seem as if there were little that the free 
libraries could do in the way of codper- 
ation, from the very fact that they are 
free; but from the tabulated answers to 
the circular letter referred to above, it 
would seem that they have not yet 
reached their limit. Among the sug- 
gestions made to further local codpera- 
tion were: 

1 The distribution by free libraries 
of their printed catalogs and lists to 
other libraries in the city. 

2 The use of one free library by an- 
other as a borrower, in order to lend 
books to its own constituency. 

3 The turning over of medical books 
to the Library of the King’s county 
medical association in exchange, pro- 
vided that they be still free to those 
students who cannot afford the fee. 

4 The admission of head librarians 
to the shelves of other libraries; the 
reserving of books on special shelves 
at the request of other libraries. 

5 The notification of other libraries 
first, when a library has duplicate books 
or periodicals to dispose of in anv way. 

C. A. Green, librarian of the Spicer 
memorial library of the Polytechnic 
institute, read a paper from the institu- 


tional library point of view. He said 
that the institutional library was in 
most cases so stifled by institutional 
rules as to be of little value in actual 
work. While from force of circum- 
stances it might be able to do little for 
other libraries, the other libraries might 
assist the institutional library in many 
ways, among them being the granting 
to the institutional library the use of 
reference works which it is unable to 
purchase, allowing its professors and 
instructors access to the shelves of their 
respective libraries, or setting aside 
books for them to consult; by making 
it possible for their professors and in- 
structors to draw more than the usual 
number of books on cards for home 
use; by access to collections of pam- 
phlets, of government documents, of 
clippings, and of periodicals. He said 
that the institutional library might occa- 
sionally help others by donating single 
copies of magazines, and that it always 
welcomes the presence of other libra- 
rians for any purpose whatsoever. 

R. R. Bowker, trustee of the Brook- 
lyn library, and of the Brooklyn insti- 
tute of arts and sciences, spoke for the 
subscription library. He said that its 
power to codperate was limited from 
its pecuniary nature. He spoke on cer- 
tain features of codperation rather than 
from a specific point of view. He 
thought that it was very important that 
one library in Brooklyn should be a 
comprehensive depository for govern- 
ment documents. In most libraries 
certain lines of government documents 
are useful, and he suggested that spe- 
cial libraries should be assisted to pro- 
cure those bearing on their subjects. 
He hoped to see the time when the 
government will send some of its docu- 
ments without sending all. As one 
means of true codperation can be made 
most useful for acquainting the public 
with the resources of the books of the 
city, Mr. Bowker referred to the Brus- 
sels’ idea—that is, the plan that each 
library should havé as its catalog, in 
the larger sense, not only a card catalog 
of the library proper, but a so-called 
“repertory” of cards, referring to books 
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in other libraries. Mr Bowker also 
suggested that lists on special topics 
should be prepared, which might be 
made more comprehensive than hereto- 
fore through the press, or by posting 
on the bulletin boards of other libra- 
ries. Allof the above might be empha- 
sized with regard to periodicals. There 
ought to be a union list of periodicals 
in Brooklyn or Greater New York, and 
differentiation in purchase should be 
made with them as with books. 

All of the speakers laid stress on the 
desirability of the division of the field 
of purchase, the circulation of joint 
lists of duplicates, and a joint bulletin 
of accessories. 

Clement W. Andrews, librarian of 
the John Crerar library of Chicago, was 
present, and was well fitted to speak on 
coéperation, his library being one of 
the great libraries of Chicago that has 
tried it. Mr Andrews regarded spe- 
cialization as of primary importance. 
He gave a very interesting account of 
the division of the field of purchase by 
the libraries in his city,and also touched 
upon their codperative catalog, stating 
that the John Crerar library distributed 
its cards to six libraries. He said that 
the manuscript of their union list of 
periodicals has proven of great assist- 
ance to librarians. He also spoke of 
their method of disposing of duplicates 
which is to put them into the hands of 
an auctioneer to sell on commission. 

After a general discussion of the sub- 
ject, it was voted that the chair appoint 
a committee on coéperation, to report 
at a later meeting. 

The meeting then adjourned until 
the first Thursday in February. 

Susan A. Hutcuinson, Sec’y. 


Missouri—A state library association 
was organized at Columbia December 
18. There was a good attendance, 
some 30 persons being present. A re- 
port of the proceedings will be given 
next month. 


Kansas—A state library association for 
Kansas was organized at Topeka De- 
cember 27. 


Library Schools 
Drexel 


Two very enjoyable talks were given 
in November to the students of the 
library school by George M. Standish, 
the donor of the valuable collection of 
rare books and incunabula which has 
enriched the sheives of the library, and 
has at the same time provided excel- 
lent practice in cataloging for the li- 
brary school students during the past 
two years. In his first talk Mr Stand- 
ish gave an account of Italian book 
auctions, a subject upon which he was 
specially qualified to speak with inter- 
est and authority, cwing to his resi- 
dence of more than a quarter of a 
century in Rome, and his wide expe- 
rience asabockcollector. His second 
talk was a description of social life as 
he knew it in the Rome of 25 years 
ago, when many distinguished foreign- 
ers resided there. 

A course in selection of books has 

been substituted this year for a part of 
the work hitherto done in literature. 
The course is based, as in the other li- 
brary schools, upon the study of the 
Publishers’ weekly, supplemented by 
reviews from the leading critical jour- 
nals and personal examination of new 
books wherever possible. It aims to 
give the students a knowledge of con- 
temporary writers and their books, to 
make them somewhat familiar with the 
leading critical reviews, and to cultivate 
their powers of judgment in the choice 
of books fora library. The course has 
already proved both interesting and 
practical. 
_ Grace Baldwin, of the class of ’g9, 
has been engaged to classify and cata- 
log the Millbury (Mass.) library of 
8000v. 


New York 


Dr E. C. Richardson, librarian of 
Princeton university, has accepted an 
invitation to act as alumni lecturer be- 
fore the New York State library school. 
He will give two lectures, January 31 
and February 1, on Classification: the 
order of the sciences and the order of 
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books. A very cordial invitation is 
hereby extended to all alumni of the 
New York State school and of other 
schools who may find it convenient to 
attend these lectures. A new feature 
of the lectureship, voted at the last meet- 
ing of the association in Montreal, will 
be the printing of the lectures in pam- 
phlet form after their delivery. 

The students have gained some very 
practical ideas about library exhibits 
through a talk by Emogene Hazeltine 
on an exhibit of furniture designing at 
the James Prendergast free library, 
Jamestown, N. Y., and through reports 
of its success, and printed material il- 
lustrating the methods of announcing 
it, which were kindly sent by Miss Haz- 
eltine. 

SALOME CUTLER FAIRCHILD. 


Pratt 


The list of visiting lecturers to the 
library school for the second term, 
1901, is as follows: January 11, Dr 
Henry M. Leipziger, Some new move- 
ments in education. January II (to 
class of children’s librarians), Caroline 
M. Hewins, Children’s books. January 
18, Arthur E. Bostwick, Branch libra- 


ries. January 25, William Warner 
Bishop (to students of historical 
course), Bibliography of education. 


January 25, Sarah S. Oddie, Planning a 
library. February 1, Dr James H. Can- 
field, subject unannounced. February 
8, Frederick C. Bursch, Dramatic bib- 
liography. February 15, Bertha S. 
Wildman. February 15 (to students 
of historical course), Prof Ernest C. 
Richardson, Bibliography of theology. 
March 1, Mrs Salome Cutler Fairchild, 
Book annotation. March 8 (to class 
of children’s librarians), Helen Moore, 
Personal relation of librarian to chil- 
dren. March 1s, George Watson Cole, 
Working up a bibliography. 

Elizabeth R. Cooke, class of 1900, is 
cataloging at the Coburn College li- 
brary, Colorado Springs, Col. 

M. Emily Pier, class of ’98, has been 
engaged to organize the library re- 
ently presented to the Loomis Sanita- 
rium at Liberty, N. Y. 


Libraries 


Harriet H. Kellogg, class of 1goo, 
has been appointed librarian of the 
Loring memorial reading-room at North 
Plymouth, Mass. 


College Section 


Hampton (Va.) institute—The fol- 
lowing is an outline of the reading 
course pursued last summer by the 
students for vacation work. Prizes were 
offered for the best essays on the sub- 
jects suggested. A large number of stu- 
dents read the different courses with 
satisfactory results. 

History 
1 Destruction of Pompeii 


Last days of Pompeii, Lytton. 
Wonders of Pompeii. 
Voicanoes and _ earth- 
quakes, Chaps. I-10. 
To the lions, Church. 
Or last fight in the col- 
iseum, in Yonge’s Book 
of golden deeds. 
2 Adventures of a crusader 
The talisman, Scott. 
History of Richard I, Abbott. 
Age of chivalry, pt. III, Bulfinch. 
Crusades, Cox. 
3 Life in a feudal castle 
Dove inthe eagle’snest, Yonge. 
History of Germany, Yonge. 
Feudalism, Lord (in Beacon 
lights). 


Castle life in the Middle V. 3). 
Ages, (I Scrib. Mag. 
4 Queen Elizabeth’s sea-captains 
Westward ho, Kingsley. 
Life of Drake, Towle. [8,9, 10. 
American explorers, Higginson, chs. 
The Spanish armada, Creasy (in 15 de- 
cisive battles). 
5 Life of a royalist in the days of Cromwell 


Woodstock, Scott, 

History of Charles II, Abbott. 

Cromwell, Lord (in Beacon 
lights). 


Struggle against an ab- 
solute monarchy. 
6 Causes of the French revolution 


Tale of two cities, Dickens. 
Peasant and the prince, Martineau. 
Marie Antoinette, Abbott. 
History of France, Yonge. 
7 Jamestown in 1020-25 

To have and to hold, Johnston. 
Buccaneers and pirates, Stockton. 
Virginia, Cooke. 
Stories = the Old Do- 

minio Cooke. 

8 The Capere of Quebec 

Seats of the mighty, Parker. 


Montcalm and Wolfe, Parkman, 2 vols. 
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Zig-Zag journeys in 


Acadia. 

g American sailors in the revolution 
The pilot, Cooper. 
Story of the American 

sailor. 
Blue-Jackets of ’76, Willis. 


Life of John Paul Jones ([n Washington 
and his gener- 


als, vol. 2). 
10 Pioneer days 
The Graysuns, Eggleston. 
Early life of Lincoln, Tarbell. 
Making of the Ohio val- 
ley states. 
Hoosier schoolmaster, Eggleston. 
11 Life in Homeric days {of Troy). 


Stories ofthe Old World (Only the Story 
Homer, Gladstone. 
Myths of Greece and 
Rome, Guerber. 
The Heroes, Kingsley. 
Biography 
1 Joan of Arc 
Joan of Arc, Janet Tuckey. 
History of France, Yonge. 
Joan of Arc, John Lord. 
(In Beacon lights, V. 5.) 
Personal recollections of Joan of Arc,— 
Mark Twain. 
2 Queen Elizabeth 
History of Elizabeth, Abbott. 


Age of Elizabeth, Creighton, 
Queen Elizabeth, Lord. 

(In Beacon lights, V. 5.) 
Keniiworth, Scott. 


3 Sir Walter Raleigh 
Exploits, etc., of Ral- 
efgh, Towle. 
Young folks’ book of American explorers,— 
Higginson, ch. g. 
History of England, Yonge. 
Tower of London, Dixon (ch. 29). 
4 Capt John Smith 
Stories of the Old Do- 


minion, Chaps. 1 and’ 2. 
Making of Virginia, Drake. [1-7 inc. 
Old Virginia, Fiske, vol. I, chs. 


My Lady Pokahontas, Cooke. 

5 George Washington 
George Washington, Scudder. 
Virginia cavalier, Seawell. 
War of Independence, Fiske. 


Farewell address, Washington. 
6 Lord Nelson 
Life of Nelson, Southey. 
History of England, Towle 
Stories of the sea, Hale, chs. g, Io. 
7 Napoleon 


Life of Napoleon, Tarbell. 

History of Josephine, Abbott. —_[trian. 
Waterloo, Erckmann -Cha- 
Waterloo, Creasy. 

(In 15 decisive battles.) 
8 Toussaint L’ Ouverture 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Phillips. 
San Domingo. 


Hour and the man, Martineau 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, Goodrich. 
9 Sir Walter Scott 


Sir Walter Scott, Bolton. 
(In famous English authors.) 
Sir Walter Scott, Hutton. 

Ballard book, Bates. 


Tales of a grandfather, Scott. 
10 Sir lsaac Newton 
Sir Isaac Newton, Bolton. 
(In famous men of science.) 
Isaac Newton, Hawthorne. 
(In true stories.) 
Short history of natural science,—-Buckley 
(chaps. 19-22, inclusive). 
Through magic glasses, Buckley. 
11 Fridtjof Nansen 
Life of Nansen. 
Farthest north; or, First crossing of Green- 
land, 1 vol. 
Heroes of the Arctic. 
Children of the cold. 


British Library Yearbook 


A British library yearbook for 1g00- 
1901 has been issued by Scott, Green- 
wood & Co. of London. It shows ina 
most interesting way the increase in li- 
brary facilities and library spirit in the 
years which are closing with the jubilee 
of the passage of the Public libraries’act. 
The last yearbook was issued in 1897, 
and showed that 330 towns and districts 
had adopted the libraries’ act. Now 
there are 400, distributed as follows: 
England, 309; Wales, 25; Scotland, 43; 
and Ireland 23. Heipful and interest- 
ing articles have been contributed by 
leading British librarians, those by L. 
Stanley Jast on Library classification, 
and by J. Ballinger on Children and 
public libraries, being particularly good. 
Information statistical and otherwise 
is given very liberally on every phase 
of library work and condition, and the 
library student will find the yearbook 
a fruitful source of information. It is 
quite fully illustrated by cuts of build- 
ings, interiors, and devices, while the 
faces of many prominent librarians are 
to be found in many of its pages. 


Up to date the number of Mr. Carne- 
gie’s library building gifts in the United 
States is 67, while Scotland has received 
17, and England and Ireland several; 
24 of the 67 buildings in the United 
States are located in Pennsylvania. 
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Lynn (Mass.) Public Library 


From a small beginning, in the year 
1815, there stands today in the city of 
Lynn, Mass., a new public library of 
which its citizens can well be proud, 
and made possible by the generosity of 
Mrs Elizabeth M. Shute and others. 
Ground was broken for this new build- 
ing in April, 1898, the cornerstone was 
laid in July of the same year, and pos- 


Public Libraries 


The greater part of the interior finish 
of woodwork and furniture is cherry, 
and the remainder is of quartered oak. 
The furniture was made by the Library 
Bureau. It is elegant in appearance, 
and entirely in keeping with design of 
building. 

A doorway of simple and consistent 
design opens into a vestibule about 12 
feet square, which leads to a lobby be- 
yond, where is the archway leading to 
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Lynn (Mass.) public library 


session was had in April, 1900. 

The architect, George A. Moore, of 
Boston, Mass., in his adaptation of the 
Roman Corinthian styleof architecture, 
has exemplified all of the ancient, 
classic, and beautiful that is possible 
to incorporate in a modern structure. 
The building is 94 feet wide by about 
114 feet long, and built of Indiana 
limestone. The cost complete is about 
$245,000. 


the rotunda. Information concerning 
the erection of the building is conveyed 
by two bronze tablets secured to op- 
posite walls of the front entrance vesti- 
bule, giving dates, names of persons 
interested and active in the institution. 

The floors, walls, and ceiling of the 
vestibule is Roman mosaic work. The 
wainscoting is of white Italian marble. 
On either side of the vestibule are two 
small rooms, one for the assistant li- 
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brarian’s private room, the other a 
special study room. 

The plan of central hall, or the de- 
livery and waiting room, is dodecagon 
The 12 sides in basement and ground 
floor open into the various rooms and 
carry a circular colonnade of Corinthian 
columns above them which support the 
dome. It is practically open from base- 
ment to dome, and forms the central 
feature of the building. On the ground 
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cataloger’s room. This room is di- 
vided by a bookcase and swinging gate. 
Here we find Mr Houghton, librarian, 
with his assistants. Mr Houghton was 
elected librarian Jan. 1, 1877, and has 
served satisfactorily ever since. 

Facing the entrance of central hall is 
the delivery desk. Back of the delivery 
desk is the repair room. The stack 
room contains five stories of Library 
Bureau steel stacks, holding 68,000 








Central hall 


books, allowances being made for two 
more stories of stacks when found nec- 
essary. The stack room extends from 
basement to ceiling. The shelves are 


floor is a light well, surrounded by a 
settee with radial arms set upon an ir- 
regular hexagon, upholstered with dark 
red leather and a framework of cherry 
finish. The dome is paneled. Con- 
cealed back of the cornices are incan- 
descent lights. A particularly notice- 
able feature of this building is the ample 
provision made for light, natural and 
artificial. 

A corridor leads to the librarian and 


of Georgia pine. The floors are glass. 
In case of fire the fireproof doors close 
automatically. Book lifts carry books 
to each floor. Elizabeth E. Rule is in 
charge of the circulating department, 
and has been connected with the library 
work since 1872. 
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To the right of entrance from lobby 
to central hall is the reading room, 
which is about 36 feet wide by 61 feet 
long, and reaches to the top of building. 
The ceiling is white stucco work, the 
beams are carried on Corinthian pilas- 
ters which are supported by massive 
piers. The walls are lined with book 
shelves and drawer cases. At the rear 
end of this room is a mural painting 15 
feet wide by 34 feet long, by the artist, 





46 feet long. The ceiling is of heavy 
paneling. Book shelves surround the 
room. Tables are built about the four 
massive columns. In addition to this 
are two round tables, assistants’ desk, 
also chairs of a size to accommodate 
the little patrons. Charts are posted 
each day using the Perry pictures for 
illustrations. Fine work is done with 
the schools of Lynn. Upon notice from 
the teachers of.a subject for study a 
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Children’s room 


F. Louis Mora, of Boston, Mass. The 
subject of this painting is, The Awak- 
ening of ignorance, an appropriate 
theme which the artist has treated ina 
purely ideal spirit. The composition is 
remarkable for its originality of con- 
ception and its imaginative life. This 
room is set with arm-chairs, 12 reading 
tables, and attendant’s desk. 

To the left of the lobby is the chil- 
dren’s room, which is 35 feet wide by 


time of the day is set for the class, and 
preparations are made with charts, pic- 
tures, and books for complete study of 
the subject in hand. 

The card catalog room is next to the 
children’s room, and is about 16 feet 
wide by 36 feet long. The decimal clas- 
sification and relative index is used. 

By stairway at the front or rear of 
the building we reach the art and refer- 
ence rooms, which are simply different 
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areas of one great floor with no parti- 
tion between them. To the right is 
the reference room, which is set with 
attendant’s desk, arm-chairs, six read- 
ing tables, and wall bookcases. From 
this room acolonnade gives entrance to 
the art rooms. This department is in 
charge of Harriet Louise Matthews, 
who has also done the greater part of 
the clerical work and cataloging. 

Entrance is had from these rooms to 
the stack room, and to the trustees’ 
room, handsomely fitted up. Next fol- 
lowing is the teachers’ or lecture room, 
which is about 25 feet wide by 36 feet 
long. Up another flight of stairs are 
two more rooms which have not been 
assigned as yet. 

On the basement floor is the news- 
paper room, which is about 36 feet wide 
by 61 feet long. It is reached by a stair- 
way from central hall, or an entrance 
from the street. As Lynn is made up 
largely of manufacturing interests, the 
providing of an entrance independent 
of the main entrance has proven a suc- 
cess, as is shown from the increased 
patronage of the workingmen. It con- 
tains four long stationary tables, one 
wall reading rack, three double reading 
racks, three file racks, desk for attend- 
ant, umbrella racks, and chairs. 

Back of this:room is the magazine 
room, furnished with magazine rack, 
reading tables and chairs, and having 
an attractive appearance. 

On this same floor is the patent re- 
port room. Its location and arrange- 
ment is good. 

The building is heated by the low 
pressure gravity heating system, sup- 
plied by two horizontal boilers. The 
system of heat and ventilation is the 
carrying fresh air through galvanized 
iron conduits to the several supply 
ducts, where it is warmed by means of 
steam coils and distributed to the va- 
rious parts of the building. 

No expense has been spared in fitting 
up the Lynn public library with every- 
thing of the best material and latest 
device, and the institution will be re- 
lieved for many years to come of any 
thought of housing or furnishings. 


News from the Field 
East 


The Boston public library will re- 
ceive the Miller-Chamberlain collection 
of autographs, portraits, genealogical 
and historical material. The collection 
is valued at $100,000. 

George S. Goddard has been elected 
State librarian of Connecticut, to suc- 
ceed thelate Dr Hoadly. Mr Goddard 
has been engaged in library work for 
about 10 years, and for the past two 
years has been assistant to Dr Hoadley. 

The new public library of Weston, 
Mass., built by the town without dona- 
tions, was opened to the public Novem- 
ber 17. The library was founded in 1857. 
No pains have been spared to make the 
equipment of the new building of the 
best and up-to-date. Elizabeth S. White 
is the librarian. This library has open 
shelves and the latest methods in all 
its departments. S.R. Parker (Amherst) 
of Waterbury, Vt., has been employed 
for the past year in cataloging and class- 
ifying the books, using the D. C. The 
building, including the site, cost $46,500. 

Central Atlantic 

Congress has appropriated $10,000 to 
keep the Congressional library open on 
Sundays from 2 to I0 P. M. 

Mary L. Titcomb, for many years en- 
gaged in library work in Vermont, has 
been elected librarian of Hagerstown, 
Md. 

Josephine Beard, of the New York 
State library school, 1899-1900, has been 
appointed assistant in the Maine state 
library. 

W. R. Thompson of Pittsburg has 
given $40,000 for a library building for 
Washingt6n and Jefferson college at 
Washington, Pa. 

Enos L. Doan, librarian of the Wil- 
mington ( Del.) institute, died December 
18. His services as librarian are highly 
spoken of by the press of the city. 

Eight school buildings in New York 
city will have rooms set” aside in them 
for free reading-rooms. Four there will 
be on the East side. The public library 
will furnish the reading matter. 
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Marie F. Wait, of the New York pub- 
lic library, has been appointed librarian 
of the New Jersey Historical society. 
The society will occupy the present 
quarters of the Newark public library 
as soon as the latter moves into its new 
building. : 

J. N. Wing, librarian of the New York 
free circulating library, died December 
20. Mr Wing was for many years con- 
nected with Scribners, and was noted 
for his extensive knowledge of books, 
and his helpfulness will be missed by a 
large number of bookbuyers. 


The Brooklyn library board by reso- 
lution decided last month to take in 
charge four of the organized independ- 
ent libraries of the city. The largest 
and most important of these is the li- 
brary of the Union for Christian work 
on Schermerhorn st. The others are 
the Bay Ridge, Fort Hamilton,and New 
Utrecht libraries. 


The annual report of the Librarian of 
congress shows the total cost of main- 
tenance was $330,040; 123,844 readers 
used the main reading-room, an average 
attendance of 463 persons, to whom 
364,396 books and periodicals were sup- 
plied. History was most in demand, 
74,952v. on that subject were supplied; 
666 newspapers and magazines are now 
subscribed for. The total of gifts from 
publishers has increased to 1639. There 
are 46 assistants engaged in cataloging 
and classification. The catalog division 
has been relieved of the ordering, re- 
ceiving, and binding, for which a special 
force has been provided. There is a 
public catalog in the reading-room with 
90,000 cards; an official catalog for the 
staff with 130,000 cards; and a third 
partial copy of the public catalog with 
40,000 cards. The shelf catalog for bib- 
liography and library science contains 
over 13,000 shelf-list cards and gs5co 
index cards. There is also a special 
author catalog of the congressional ref- 
erence library, consisting of 2000 cards. 


Central 


Detroit is moving toward a new li- 
brary building. 


Public Libraries 


Andrew Carnegie has given $10,000 
for a library to Pekin, III., and $5000 to 
Havana, III. 


J. H. Vance, for 40 years assistant law 
librarian at Ann Arbor ( Mich.) univer- 
sity, died December 18, 1900. 


May Z. Springer, of the New York 
State library school, 1899-1900, has been 
appointed librarian of Alma college, 
Alma, Mich. 


Deborah B. Martin has been ap- 
pointed librarian of Green Bay, Wis., 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Anna H. McDonnell. 


Kate E. Marshall, who took the course 
in Library science at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed an assist- 
ant in the Aurora (IIl.) public library. 


Maywood (Ill.) public library re- 
ceived a gift of $100 from the Republi- 
can committee of that town, this being 
surplus campaign funds remaining after 
the election. 


Mary E. Downey,who took the course 
in Library science at the University of 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant 
librarian in Field Columbian museum, 
Chicago. 

Fort Dodge, Iowa, has been given $30,- 
000 for a public library building by 
Andrew Carnegie, on the usual condi- 
tion of a site and maintenance being 
furnished by the city. 


Mary Eileen Ahern has resigned as 
secretary of the Illinois library associa- 
tion. Eleanor Roper, of the John Crerar 
library, Chicago, has been appointed by 
Pres. Willcox in her stead. 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe is 
fitting up reading-rooms for itsemployes 
in Dodge City, Kan. The reading-room 
building is near the station, and is to 
be provided with a library and lounging 
rooms. It will be heated with steam 
and lighted by electricity. 


Henry F. Wood, for several years su- 
perintendent of the Delivery stations de- 
partment in the St Louis public library, 
has been appointed librarian of East St 
Louis (Ill.) public library, to succeed 























News from 


Miss Turner. The latter was married 
December 15 to H. L. Browning. 


The report of the Wisconsin historical 
society library shows an addition of 
8983 titles during the year, making 215,- 
606 titles in the accession record. The 
library was moved from the capitol to 
its new building, without the loss of a 
book, at a cost of $1100, in six weeks 
time. 

The proposition to levy a tax in Du- 
buque, Iowa, to support a free public li- 
brary, was carried at a special election 
last month. The result carries with it 
a gift of $50,000 from Andrew Carnegie, 
also the Young men’s library associa- 
tion’s 18,000v.,and other property worth 
$40,000. 


Muncie (Ind.) public library board 
has made an arrangement with the heirs 
interested in the estate from which the 
library was to receive a residence fora 
library building worth $10,000, by which 
the residence will go with the other 
property and the library will receive 
$6000 cash. 

The Wisconsin library commission 
has under its control directly 47 travel- 
ing libraries, which have had a total cir- 
culation for two years of 19,416v. The 
total circulation for each trip was 266v., 
and the length of the trip was seven 
months. These libraries averaged 50 
books each, which were given by indi- 
viduals or clubs. 


The Rush Medical college of Chi- 
cago has received a gift of 4o0ov. of 
medical and surgical writings from the 
distinguished surgeon, Dr Christian Fen- 
ger. Comprised in the gift is a prac- 
tically complete collection of theses 
presented for the degree of doctor of 
medicine at German universities, which 
embody in a sense the entire history 
of surgery for the past fifty years. 


The report of State Librarian Henry 
of Indiana, secretarv of the State li- 
brary commission, shows that the libra- 
ries reach 69 centers and 39 counties. 
The number of books in all libraries for 
circulation Oct. 31, 1900, was 2674 At 
the present time there are 80 libraries 
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ready to loan, and the total number of 
library loansis 107. The total number 
of books in library loans is 4264. The 
total number of readings during the year 
ending October 31 was 7062. 


The twenty-eighth annual report of 
the Chicago public library announces 
the finish of the construction account 
of the new building, which cost com- 
plete $2,078,954. The library has 258,- 
498v.; of these the foreign languages 
are represented as follows: German lit- 
erature 21,813v., French 10, 106v., Italian 
1069v., Spanish roogv., Portuguese 28v., 
Dutch 1459v., Bohemian 3723v., Polish 
I292v., Russian 517v., Scandinavian 
§295v., Japanese and Chinese I25v., 
Hungarian tg2v, Welsh 6v.. Of books 
for the blind there are 591. There are 
six branch reading-rooms and 60 free 
delivery stations, to which 65 per cent 
of the total home circulation of books 
is credited. This circulation for the 
year was 1,749,775v. Of this 45 percent 
was fiction and 28 per cent juvenile lit- 
erature. The amount expended for sal- 
aries during the year was $131,085.22, 
and for books $12,476.70; the total 
expenditures for maintenance being 
$236,768.38. 


Sec. Hutchins, of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary commission, has inaugurated a 
system of traveling German libraries 
through the generosity of German cit- 
izens of Milwaukee, who contribute $35 
cash. This will provide a traveling 
library of 35 books, and it is hoped to 
secure 15 of them for the state. 

Speaking of the spread of the free 
library idea in the state, Sec. Hutchins 
says: The people of Jacksonport, Door 
county, a little village of fishermen on 
Lake Michigan 15 miles north of Stur- 
geon Bay, have decided that they want 
library advantages of theirown They 
have raised $50 and sent it to the com- 
mission to be invested in a library, and 
a permanent library station will be es- 
tablished there, entitling Jacksonport 
to a traveling library, changed every 
six months, for all the years to come. 
The commission has decided to make 
up other libraries of the same kind for 
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small places that will raise $50 each, 
and hopes to establish a circuit of 100 
such points in the state. These libra- 
ries will be kept up there for all the 
years to come. 


The public library of Peru, Ind., held 
a celebration of Indiana day December 
15, which was instructive, beautiful and 
entertaining. All the schools of the 
city, parochial and public, contributed, 
besides others interested. The schools 
furnished posters representing interest- 
ing facts in the history of the state. One 
represented the scenes and portraits 
connected with Lincoln’s life in Indiana; 
another, a poster of Indiana scenery; 
another, a poster of Indiana authors; 
another, the development of transporta- 
tion; another, a relief map of state with 
samples of products attached to region 
where found—coal, oil, brick, stone, etc. 
Various manufacturers furnished pic- 
tures, models, etc., showing develop- 
ment. The latest portraits of Wallace, 
Riley, Maurice Thompson, Tarkington, 
Major Ridpath, and other Indiana au- 
thors, were sent by themselves or their 
families for the exhibit. In addition, 
a number of young people were dressed 
to represent various books by Indiana 
writers. Chief Godfroy and his people 
contributed a number of relics and arti- 
cles of value belonging to the Miami 
Indians. 

A musical and literary program from 
Indiana composers and writers was ren- 
dered during the evening, which was 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

South 


Helen Gould has given $1000 for a li- 
brary for railroad employes at De Sota, 
Mo. 

Andrew Carnegie has written Roser 
T. Washington an offer of $20,000 for 
the erecting of a library building at the 
Tuskegee institute. 


The widow of the late Gen. B.S. Ricks, 
of Yazoo, Miss., is building a $25,000 li- 
brary building for that city, as a memo- 
rial to her husband. 


Andrew Carnegie has offered $50,000 
for a public library building in Chatta- 


Public Libraries 


nooga, Tenn., on conditions that the 
city authorities appropriate $5000 an- 
nually to maintain it. 


The cornerstone of the new Carne- 
gie library of Tucson, Ariz., was laid 
November 11. Mr Carnegie has given 
Tucson $25,000 for the building, which 
is to be built of native stone and buff 
pressed brick. The ibaa is to be 
of Oregon pine. 


Librarian Beer, of the Fisk Free and 
public library, reports it is making good 
progress considering the amount of 
the funds which it receives from the 
city, $8,500. Thecirculation during the 
month of November was 7621; the num- 
ber of active readers’ cards at the end 
of the month was about 8000. There 
were added in the month of November 
480 books. The proportion of fiction 
is about 89 per cent, but it is expected 
to be greatly reduced on the issue of 
the catalog, which is nowin the hands of 
the binder. The library is contributing 
a number of pictures for the use of the 
art teachers in the public schools. They 
have placed in the library a large frame, 
in which is put a continual change of 


‘portraits of authors. 


Pacific Coast 


Mrs Mary M. Smith, for many years 
librarian of Riverside, Cal., died Decem- 
ber 8. 

Jane Van Wyck, who has been con- 
nected for many years with the Asso- 
ciation library of Portland, has been 
granted a three months’ leave of ab- 
sence. 

Clara A. Northrup, who has been for 
three years assistant in Association li- 
brary of Portland, Ore., has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Portland public 
library. 

The public library of Seattle, Wash., 
was burned January 1. The fire was 
uncontrollable and the entire building 
was destroyed. The stock of books 
numbering 25,000, and valued at $30,000, 
was destroyed. The building was built 
about I0 years ago at a cost of $60,000. 
It is the purpose of the city officials to 
rebuild at once. 
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Library Department 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO. 


CHICAGO 





OUR LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Is devoted exclusively 
to the requirements of 


Public, University, College, School 
and Club Libraries 


And every endeavor is made to fill all orders with!promptness and care. 





HE FACT that we carry in our stock a more nearly complete assortment 

of the standard and popular books of all American publishers, and of 

many English publishers, than perhaps any other house in the country, gives 

us exceptional facilities for filling promptly and satisfactorily from our stock 
the wants of such libraries. 





We are continually receiving large consignments of FOREIGN BOOKS 
—those for public libraries being imported free of duty—and we make a 
specialty of picking up both domestic and foreign books which are out of 
print, or which for other reasons are difficult to secure. 


Librarians are cordially invited to correspond with us, and, when possi- 
ble, to visit us and use the facilities of our store and library department in 
examining and making their selection of books. 


A. C. MCCLURG & CO., CHICAGO : 
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Books for Libraries | 


Public, University, College and School Libraries are customers of ours because 
we give them: 








Service, experienced and efficient, the result of years of attention 
to Library business. 


Prompt and complete filling of orders, the advantage of our stock 
of hundreds of thousands of volumes, supplemented by direct 
access to the largest American book market. 


Prices, based on our wholesale buying. We quote itemized prices 
and editions suitable for library use on lists sent to us for prices. 


For small libraries, or libraries about to be established, we publish a Library 
List of 2500 vols. A classified representative collection of books, endorsed by the 
best library authorities. Special prices when the complete library is purcbased. 
Twice a year we issue Clearance Catalogs of over yom: bargains, current books. 
Librarians will find them of interest. Send for the last one. 


The Baker & Taylor Co. 


| Wholesale Booksellers 


| 5 and 7 E. Sixteenth St., New York 

















Library Supply and Clearing House 


| ORGANIZED UNDER THE LAWS OF ILLINOIS CAPITAL STOCK, $20,000 
} 

| 

| 

| 

| Co-operative Book Collectors 

| 


Antiquarians, Auctioneers and Commission Merchants in 
| Duplicates, Remainders and Entire Libraries 


Directors Executive Committee 
| HUGH W. MONTGOMERY President . . . HUGH W. MONTGOMERY 
| WM. P. BLACK GEO. W. WARVELLE Vice-President .} : 
| Ww. T. GILMAN W. W. MILLER Secretary pn 
OSCAR E. FEHN EDWIN D. WHEELOCK Treasurer . . . W. T. GILMAN 
AUGUST VOGES WM. A. CONOVER Manager . . . AUGUST VOGES 





SEND FOR OUR PROSPECTUS 


Salesroom now open, Lakeside Building, Clark and Adams Sts. 
Chicago, III. 





Consignments solicited 
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Library Bureau 


designs and manufactures 


a high grade of 


Library Furniture 


as exemplified by work in 


New York University 
University of Illinois 
Princeton University 
Ohio State University 
Simmons Library, Kenosha, Wis. 
O. B. Dodge Library, Dixon, III. 
Goodrich Memorial Library, Newport, Vt. 
Fogg Memorial Library, Weymouth, Mass. 
Public Library, Jersey City, N. J. 
Public Library, Owatonna, Minn. 
Public Library, Lynn, Mass. 
Public Library, Calumet, Mich. 
and 100 others. 











Address 


Library Bureau 


Bostoa NewYork Chicago Philadelphia Washington London 








. 
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NOW READY 


haba New Series. * ART HISTORIES 


39995999936 


VOL. I. ARCHITECTURE 


BY 


JAMES FREDERICK HOPKINS 
Director of Drawing, Boston Public Schools 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED, CLOTH. 242 PAGES. PRICE, $1.00 


Educational Publishing Company 


378 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 








An Ideal Librarian 


not only knows books but knows the best place to purchase them. 


WE DO A LARGE RETAIL BUSINESS 
BUT MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 


College, Town, and Club Libraries 


We have been in business for upward of forty years in Boston and fourteen years in 
Chicago, and our constantly increasing library business indicates that we give satisfactory 
service and prices. 

We cannot claim to have the largest stores in the country, but have a well-selected 
stock, always up to date, and can give you careful, personal attention, whether you come in 
or send your order in by mail. 

No book is !00 rare or too new for us to supply 

Special attention given to the following lines: 


Reference Books, Cyclopedias, Religion, Sociology, 
Standard Fiction, History, Biography, Juveniles, 
Nature Books, Poetry, Psychology, Kindergarten. 


THE STANDARD DICTIONARY 
Full Sheep, indexed, published at $12.00. Our price $6.00; plain $5.50. 


Catalogues and estimates furnished upon application. We guarantee to make our 
prices as low as can be had at any book store. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


14 Beacon St, Boston, J. H. TEWKSBURY, General Manager. 
175 Wabash Ave., Chicago, E. HERRICK BROWN, Agent. 
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Cassell & Company’s New Books 


THE STORY OF THE CHINESE CRISIS 


By ALExis KRAUuSSE, author of “Russia and Asia,’ 
‘China in Decay,” etc With a specially prepared Map 
and a Plan of Pekin. 240 pages; size 5x7%. Cloth, $1.00. 

This little book has been written in response to a re- 
quest for a popular account of the circumstances which 
led up to the existing crisis in the Far East. It presents 
a plain, unvarnished narrative of the relations between 
China and Great Britain, Russia, France and Germany, 
with just so much detail respecting the Chinese them- 
selves as is necessary to present a coherent picture of 
the country and inhabitants. The incidents preceding 
the Boxer rising are given in considerable detail, and the 
existing situation, with its probable outcome, is dwelt on 
at some length. 


THE TALE OF.A FIELD HOSPITAL 


By FREDERICK TREVES, Surgeon-Extraordinary to H. 
M. the Queen; Surgeon-in-Ordinary to H. R. H. the Duke 
of York; Consulting Surgeon to the London Hospital; 
Late Consulting Surgeon with H. M. troops in South 
Africa. Printed in red and black; bound in leather; gilt 
top; size 6x7; 115 pages and 13 handsome Illustrations 
from Photographs. Price $2.50. 

This celebrated surgeon and author was sent to the 
front in the African war by the English Government as 
Consulting Surgeon to the forces, and the book is his 
account 2f a Field Hospital, which followed the Lady- 
smith Relief Column from the time that the column 
left Frere until it entered the long-beleaguered town. 


IN THE ICE WORLD OF HIMALAYA 


By Fanny BuLLOcK WorRKMAN, F. R.S.G.S., M. R. 
A. S.,smember of the National Geographic Society, Wash- 
ington, and WILLIAM HUNTER WoRKMAN, M. A., M. D., 
F.R. G.S., members of the French Alpine Club, auth- 
ors of ‘‘Algerian Memories” and “Ske:ches Awheel in 
Fin de Siécle Iberia ”’ 
Illustrations. Size 6x9, Cloth, gilt, $4.00. : 

An account of two seasons passed in the province of 
Ladakh, Nubra, Suru and Baltistan—amid the high val- 
leys and snowy peaks of the western and eastern Kar- 
akoram. While containing many observations of scien- 
tific interest, the book is written in a racy, readable style. 
It is also notable as being an account of the first long 
and important mountaineering expedition made by a 
woman to high Asia. 


AMONG THE BERBERS OF ALGERIA 


By ANTHONY WILKIN, author of “On the Nile with a 
camera, with 53 Pictures, 14 Collotype Plates and a Map. 
Size 6x9. Cloth, $400. ‘ 

This work records and illustrates the wanderings of 
two anthropologists among the two great Berber tribes 
of modern Algeria—the Chawia and the Kabyles. The 
purely scientific results are not obtruded upon the notice 
of the reader, though many of the common occupations 
of the Berber’s life, their arts and crafts, are described. 
Thus, though the purely scientific reader will find plenty 
to interest him, he who is not so purely scientific will 
tind little to tire or disgust. 


CRITICAL STUDIES 


Demy 8vo, Decorated Cover, Green and 


By Ourpa. 
Gold, $2.00. 
Those who know Ouida’s work, ‘“‘The Waters of Edera,”’ 
will be prepared for some strong opinions in these es- 
says Marion Crawford and D’Annunzio, for instance, 
form good material for Ouida’s pen, and the art:cle on 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain should rouse strong interest not 
only in England but America. The whole series forms 
one of the most remarkable works that has ever been 
put on the literary market. 
THE WAR OFFICE, THE ARMY AND THE EMPIRE 
A Review of the British Military Situation in 1900. 


By H. O. ARNOLD-ForsTER, M. P. With preface by 
Earl of Rusebery. Cloth, 75 cents. 


With 3 large Maps and nearly 100 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Mr. Arnold-Forster is specially qualified for the task 
he has undertaken in this work. He has made an ear- 
nest study of the army for nearly twenty years, has written 
and spoken much on the subject, and in this book gives 
the public the result of his matufe consideration. The 
book bristles with starting facts, and is very outspoken 
on men and things. 

Animportant New Work indispensable to every 
Mechanic, 


CASSELL’S CYCLOP/EDIA of MECHANICS 


Containing Receipts, Processes and Memoranda for 
workshop use, based on Personal Experience and Ex- 
ert Knowledge, with 1,200 ilkustrations and an index of 
500 items. Edited by Paul N. Hasluck. Size 7x10%; 384 
pages cloth, $2.50. 

This work contains, in a form convenient for ready 
reference and every-day use, receipts, processes, and 
memoranda selected from a rich store of choice informa- 
tion contributed by a staff of skilltul and talented techni- 
cians, upon whose practical experience and expert knowl- 
edge the information is based. All the matter has been 
carefully digested, freely illustrated, and made plain to 
those inexperienced. 

Every item is the paid contribution of a special expert, 
and each has challenged emendation from a wide circle 
of practical men. Corrective and supplementary matter 
supplied by these critical readers has been incorporated 
to insure the greater efficiency of this work. 

Second Edition; Enlarged and Entirely Re-Drawn. 


ELEMENTS OF MACHINE CONSTRUC- 
TION AND DRAWING 


Consisting of 50 plates of Progressive Studies with 
accompanying Notes, Formule, Proportions, etc., etc. 
Designed to meet the requirements of young engineers 
and students in technical schools. 

By Prof. HENRY J. Spooner, C.E., F.G.S., Lecturer of 
Engineering Design, etc at the Polytechnic Institute; 
Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers; 
Associate of the Society of Engineers, etc , etc., and 

EDWARD G. DAveEy, Assoc. M. Inst. M.E., Lecturer on 
Machine Construction and Drawing at the Polytechnic 
Institute. 

Size 12x16, Fifty Sheets, in Paper Wrapper, $2.00; 
bound in One Cloth Volume, $3 So. 


LATHE CONSTRUCTION 
24 Colored Pilates Drawn to Scale 


By PAuL _N. HAstuck, formerly Instructor in Lathe- 
work at the Regent Street Polytechnic; Author of ‘*Lathe- 
work,” ‘“‘Milling Machines and Processes,” etc. 

This carefully prepared Set of Scale Drawings of typical 
Lathes represents machines now in actual use, and dis- 
plays methods of construction that should be useful to 
all mechanical engineers. Details are comprehensively 
shown in elevations, plans, and sections. 

“This is a series of well-executed plates printed in col- 
ors. They show very clearly the principal features of the 
smaller lathes of the best-known makers. If some cases 
three or four plates are devoted to one lathe, so that sec- 


| tional drawings of the principal details may be given toa 


| 
| 


large scale. The sheets should have considerable educa- 
tional value and also prove useful for reference.”— 7he 
Engineer. 

“Every detail is most accurate, and a better idea can be 
gathered of the best modern lathe-making practice by a 
study of these sheets than from any single book yet pub- 
lished.”—Anglish Mechanic. 

Size 13x18, Paper wrapper, $200. Copies of any plate 
may be obtained in quantities of not less than one dozen 
at 60 cents per dozen. 


BUILDING CONSTRUCTION PLATES 
A Series of 40 Drawings 


Size 12x16, bound in Cloth, $4.50. Copies of any plate 
mav be obtained in quantities of not less than one dozen 
at 60 cents per dozen. 


For sale by Sookseilers generally, or will be sent, postpard, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 7 and 9 W. 18th St., New York. 


LONDON 


PARIS 


MELBOURNE 
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Schlesinger & Mayer 
Booksellers 
Wabash thro’ to State | 
Chicago | 
Our Library Department |"nder experienced 
management, famil- 
iar with all needs of libraries| has unequaled facilities for 
filling orders PROMPTLY and at the LOWEST PRICES. 
Send us your lists to price. | 
4j22222999999999999999999999999999999999999 9999929999999999008, 


Chalk Modeling 


The New Method of Map Drawing. Fully Illustrated. Including Introduction and 
Suggestive lessons on the Use of the Maps. By Ida Cassa Heffron, late of 
Cook County Normal School, Chicago, Ill. Lecturer and Instructor in 
Pedagogics in Art, College for Teachers, University of Chicago. 





CONTENTS 








INTRODUCTION. | Vv 

1. Necessity for the Study of Structural Geography | , 
as Preparatory to the Drawing of Maps. | VI. 

2. Necessity for Field Lessons and Importance of | VII 
Forming. in Connection with Them, the Habit | VII 


of Modeling and Drawing. 
3. Importance of Learning to Interpret Pictures 
as an aid tu Imaging the Continent. | , 
4. Maps—of the Past and Present. i The Chalk- IX 


modeled Map. X 
PART II. | XL 
I. Representation of Surface with Hints on the XII 
Delineation of Distances, Land Sloping 

from the observer. Light and Shade. ' 
Il. Land Sl>ping toward the Observer. Quality | XIII. 
of Line. Relations and Proportions. XIV. 
Ill. High and Low Water-partings, with socak | | ws 


Showing a Divide 


wie PRICE, 


: FIFTEEN LESSONS IN CHALK MODELING. 


$1.00 


PART I. | IV. 


* Educational Publishing Co. 


Meeting of Land and Water, Lakes, 
Springs,-Islands, High and Low Tide. 

Sketches illustrative of Wind and Water 
Erv sion. 

Scenes Typical of the Different Zones. 

River Basins. Coasts. 

Suggestions on the Use of the*.Chalk-mod- 
eled Map of North America in Fourth 
and Fifth Grades. 

Map of North America. 

Natural Features ,of Interest in{North Am- 
erica, 

Map of Mexico, with Suggestions for beagenod 
ers of Fifth and Sixth Grades. 

Map of Section of the United States of Am- 
erica for use in Preparatory Lessons on 
the Civil War. 

Map of South America. 

Map of Eurasia, with Sections in Detail. 

Summary «f Instructions. Maps of Africa 
and Australia. Books of Reterence 


278 WABASH AV. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Notable Books Published During 1900 by 
MACMILLAN COPPANY 


THE 


ADAMS-—America’s Economic Su- 
premacy. By BrRvuoKks ADAMS. $1.25 


ALLEN —The Reign of Law—A TALE 
OF THE KENTUCKY HEMP FIELD5. 
By James LANE ALLEN, author of 
“The Choir Invisible.” Illustrated 
by Harry Earu and J.C — 

1.50 

APRIL BABY’ S Book of Tunes(The). 
WITH THE Story oF How THEY 
CAME TO Be WRITTEN. By the 
Author of “Elizabeth and her Ger- 
man Garden ” etc., with music and 
colored illustrations. ° $1.50 met 


BAILE /’— Cyclopedia of American 
Horticulture. By L. H. BAILey, 
Cornell University, assisted by 
WILtIAM MILLER and many Expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. To be 
complete in Four Volumes. Over 
2.000 Original Illustrations. Vols. I. 
and II now ready. $5.00 met 


CLARKE—The Distribution of 
wealth—A THEORY OF WAGES, IN- 
TERESTS AND Prorits. By Prof. 
OHN BATES CLARKE. Columbia 

niversity. $3.00 

CRAWFORD-—In the Palace of the 
King. A Love Srory oF OLpD 
Maprip. By F. MaRIon Craw- 
FORD, author of ‘‘Saracinesca,” etc. 
IHustrated by FrED RoE. $1.50 


——tThe Rulers of the South. Sicily 
CALABRIA AND MALTA. Superbly 
Wustrated by HENRY BROKMAN, 
with photogravure plates and near- 
ly 100 smaller cuts in the text. In 
twe volumes. $6.00 net 


BOUGLAS—Fra Angelico. By LANG- 
TON DouGtas. Over 60 illustra- 
tions. $5.00 


EARLE-— Stage Coach and Tavern 
Days. A Companion to ‘Home 
Life in Colonial Days’ and other 

Social and Domestic Histories. By 
Mrs. Atice Morse EARLE. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. $2 50 


PRICKER-The Antarctic Regions. 
By Dr. KARt FRICKER. With maps, 
plates and illustrations in the text. 

$3.00 

GARDNER—The Story of Florence. 
By EpmunpD G. GARDNER. Illus- 
trated. $1.75 


GATES-— Studies and Appreciations. 
By Lewis E. GATEs, Harvard Uni- 
versity. $1.50 


GIDDINGS - Democracy and Empire. 
WITH STUDIES OF THEIR PsyYCHO- 
LOGICAL, ECONOMIC _AND MORAL 
FOUNDATIONS. By FRANKLIN 
HENRY GrIppiNGs, Columbia Uni- 
versity. $2.50 

GOODNOW— Politics and Adminis- 
tration. StuDyY IN_GOVERN- 
MENT. Bv FRANK J. GoopNow, 
Columbia University. $1.50 

GOODSPEED —Israel’s Messianic 
Hope in the time of Jesus. A Study 
in the Historical Development of 
the Foreshad »wings of the Christ in 
the Old festament and Beyond. By 
Davip S. GOODSPEED, avenue 
of Chicago. $1.50 





HANDBOOKS OF THE NEw 
TESTAMENT. 
BACON—An Introduction to the 
Books of the New Testament. By 
BENJAMIN W. Bacon, D. D., Yale 
University. 75 cents 
GOULD-—The Biblical osrer of 
the New Testament. By Ezra P 
Gouzp, author of “A Critical and 
Exegetical Commentary on the 
Gospel »f Mar 75 cents met 
NASH—The History of the Higher 
Criticism of the New Testament. 
By Henry S. NAsuH, Prote-tant 
Episcopal Divinity School, Cam- 
bridge. 75 cents. 
HARRISON —Tenny son, Ruskin, 
Mill and Other Literary Estimates 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. $2.00 
HAZLITT—The Venetian Republic ; 
Its Rise, Its Growth and Its Fall. 
421-1797. By W. CAREW HAZLITT. 

$12.00 
HEWLETT—The Life and aay 7 of 
Richard Vea-and-Nay. MAU- 
RICE HEWLETT, author of "Phe For- 
est Lovers.” $1.50 
HOLLS— The Peace Conference at 
The Hague, and Its pag = 
International an and 4% 
FREDERICK W.HOoLLs, D 
member of the Conference noe the 
United States. $3.00 
JOHNSON—Along French Byways 
By CLIFTON JOHNSON, author of 
“Among English Hedgerows,”’ I}lus- 
trated from photographs by the 
author. $2.25 
LEE —Historical Jurisprudence. AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE SYSTEMATIC 
StuDY OF THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
Law. Ry Guy CARLETON LEE, 
John Hopkins University. $3.00met 
LEIGHTON—Frederick Lord Leigh- 
ton, Late President of the Royal 
Academy of Arts. AN ILLUSTRA- 
TED RECORD OF His LIFE AND 
Work. By ERNEST Ruys. $3.00 
MABIE—William Shakespeare. PoET, 
DRAMATIST AND MAN. By HAmIL- 
TON W. Masik. Profusely illustra- 
ted. $6.00 
MORRIS—The History of Coloniza- 
tion. FROM THE EARLIFST TIMES 
TO THE PRESENT DAy. By HENRY 
C. Morris. Intwo volumes. $4.00 


NATIONAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN 
LETTERS 
GEoRGE E. Woopserry, Editor, 
each $1.25 

ADDISON—The Ciorey, in Ame ican 
Life and Letters. By DANIEL D. 
ADDISON. 

NICH *LSON— The Hoosiers. 
MEREDITH NICHOLSON. 

SWIFT—Brook Farm: !ts [embers, 
Scholars, and Visitors. By Linp- 
SAY SWIFT. 


By 


O°PENHEIr—The Care of the Child 
in Health. By NATHAN OPPRN- 
HEIM, Mt. Sinai Hospital. $1.25 





ORIMOND—Foundations of Knowl- 
edg2. In three Parts. By ALEx- 
ANDER T. ORMOND, Princeton Uni- 
versity. $3.00 met 


PEABODY -Jesus Christ and the 
Social Question. An Examination 
of the Teaching of Jesus in Relation 
to Problems of Modern Social Life. 
By FRANCIS GREENWOOD PEABODY, 
Harvard University. $1.50 


PEARSON—The Grammar of Science. 
By KARL PEARSON. Second Ed. 
Revised and enlarged. $2.50 


REINSCH— World Politics. At THE 
END OF THE NINETEFNTH CENTURY 
as Influenced by the Oriental Situa- 


tion. By Paut S. ReINSCH, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Citizens?’ 
Library. $1.25 net 


RHODES—History of the United 
States F nam yA the Compromise of 
1850. JAMES ForD RHoDEs. 
Four Veaion $10.00 


SEARS—An_ Outline of Political 
Growth in the N neteenth Century 
By EpmuND H. SEars. $3.00 mez 


STATESIMAN’S YE4R BOOK.—Sta- 
tistical and Historical Annual of the 
States of the World tor the year 1900. 
Edited by J. Scotr KE trtTIE. 

$3.00 met 


STEEL—The Hosts of the Lord. By 
Mrs. FLORA ANNIE STEEL, author 
of “On the Face of the Waters.” 
$1.50 


STODDARD—The Evolution of the 
English Novel. By fRAvxcis H. 
STODDARD, New York University. 

$1.50 


TEMPLE PRIMERS (THE) 


A series of small volumes of con- 
densed information introductory to 
great subjects. written by leading 
authorities, offering a wide range for 
individual selection 


Send for a circular, 


naming the 15 volumes now ready 
on Scientific, Historical and Liter- 
ary subjects. 40 cents met each 


VAN DYCK—Anthony Ven Dyck. 
An Historical Study of His Life and 
Works. By LIoneL Cust. irec- 
tor National Potrait Gallery, Lon- 
don. $35.0 


WICKHOFF—Roman Art—Some of 
its Principles and their Applica- 
tion to Early Christian Painting. 


By pRANS WICKHOFF. Trans!ated 
by Mrs. S. A. STRONG. Illustrated. 
$8.00 


WOODBERRY — lakers of Litera- 
ture. Essays by GEORGE EDWARD 
WoopeserRy, Columbia University. 

$1.50 

WRIGHT—The Dream Fox Story 
Book. By MABEL UsGooD 
WRIGHT, author of **Tommy Anne,’ 
etc. Illustrated by OLIVER =. 
FORD. $1.50 met 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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C U M U L AT | V E To a Select List of Periodicals 
| N D E x is a Time and Labor Saver 

















Makes your periodical literature more valuable. 

Enables you to find the desired article on any subject quickly. 

Stimulates systematic use of periodic literature. 

Enables the librarian to refer the reader to the latest information on current 
subjects of inquiry. 

Edited by specialists. Published monthly, cumulates quarterly. 


Price, five dollars per year. Binding case and subject index free. 











ADDRESS 


CUMULATIVE INDEX CO, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Sample Copies Free 


























LIBRARY ADHESIVES 





1 4 

9 A beautiful homogeneous adhesive, pure white and 
1-HIGGINS PHOTO MOUNTER. delicately scented, for mounting photographs, tex- 
tile samples, scrap book, tissue work, and general use as a substitute for mucilage. Always ready and requires no 
preparation. In 3 0z., 6 0z., 14 0z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 30z. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 


2-HIGGINS’ TAURINE MUCILAGE, 43it2n¢,<lest, nonsedimentary Fluid Muci 
‘ age of great stren; 5 - 
corrosive, and will not become dirty and stained in use. Adopted by the School Boned @ indinnasolie > the ete 


sion of al] other mucilages. In20z., 40z., % Pt. and Qt. Bottles, and1,2and5 Galion Cans. 20z. Bottle prepaid 
by mail, twenty-five cents. 


3-HIGGINS’ DRAWING-BOARD AND LIBRARY MUCILAGE. 


A Semi-fluid Adhesive of extraordinary strength. For sticking paper to paper, paper to cloth, or leather to paper o1 
both, it is unequaled. Excellent tor mounting drawings, maps or pictures on cloth, paper or wood, and for repairing 
and labelling books. The pce volumes of the model library at the World’s Fair were repaired and labelled with it, 
and it was voluntarily exhibited and recommended by the committee in charge as the only satisfactory adhesive for 
the purpose. Its utility in libraries is hence apparent. In3jo0z., 60z.,140z. and % Gallon and Gallon Jars. 
3 oz. Jar prepaid by mail, thirty cents. 

SOLD BY DEALERS IN ARTISTS’ MATERIALS, PHOTO SUPPLIES AND STATIONERY. 

These goods sre pectliarly adapted for library use, being of the very highest standard and hence popular educators in 
themselves. The adhesives are extremely strong, yet spread easily and smoothly in a very thin film, so that they go further 
than starch or flour pastes or gum mucilages.and as they never deteriorate or spoil there is no waste, and they are hence more 
economical in the end than cheap goods. Descriptive circulars and full information will be sent postpaid on application. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Originators and Manufacturers, 


INKS AND ADHESIVES. 168-172 Eighth St., Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 
London Office: 106 Charing Cross Road. 
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Public Libraries 


An Open Letter toa 
Library Board 


Gentlemen: 

We manufacture and install shelving for li- 
braries, and our illustrated treatise on the Library 
Stack shows all the details suitable for the smallest 
library requiring one single Stack, or the largest 
library containing a stack room with numerous 
floors and tiers of stacks. 

Our furniture factory turns out material from 
regular designs which are shown by experience 
and time to be absolutely the most satisfactory 
library furniture. Our designing department is 
educated in all the details for adapting library re- 
quirements to the special design of your building. 

Our library supply department includes every 
requisite for library use, whether of our own manu- 
facture or special devices. 

Our library department is competent to give 
any technical information regarding library econ- 
omy both from the standpoint of professional ed- 
ucation and from practical experience—besides 
keeping fully informed regarding conditions and 
methods followed in the best libraries in the United 
States. This department is maintained for the 
purpose of imparting this information to libraries 
wherever called for. 

We solicit your correspondence. 


Library Bureau 


Boston New York Chicago Philadelphia Washington London 
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Instruction by Correspondence given in CATALOGING. Crawford 
Library Science Library Bureau. 15 cents. 
using . “ ‘ . 
New York State Library School methods The librarian will find sensible remarks on 
essentials and non-essentials of a small li- 
ZELLA F. ADAMS, M.L. brary catalog. I advise all catalogers, how- 


624 Church Street ever experienced, to read this pamphlet. 
They will find both pleasure and profit in it. 


f Evanston, Illinois : : 
bakes > nny ; —C. A. Cutter, in September Library Journal. 




















RARE BOOKS 
INDUSTRIAL AND FINE ARTS. FRE | eae 


Americana. First Editions. Standard Sets. Write for our catalo ue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; pos! danke. 
(Send for Catalog X.) PORTRAITS. AUTOGRAPHS, | Ad¥ertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, Periodicals, etc.,etc., 
alog ever pripted and sent free of charge. 
Cc. L. RICKETTS, THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-8 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. CHICAGO, U.S. A, 
BOOKS ILLUMINATED. BOOK-PLATES DESIGNED. 5 














Permanency 
isnot a Visible 


Patton, Fisher & Miller 


LIBRARY 
ARCHITECTS 


Room 605, 115 Monroe Street 


Time is the only sure test of permanency. 
Forty years of steady growth in popularity 


Chicago makes 
CARTER’S INK 


the ink of quality. Made with chemical accu- 


racy, its permanency is fixed. 
Free booklet, “Inklings,” tells the kinds 
which should be selected for various uses. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
BOSTON. 
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